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Here’s what we promised: 


One pledge from The Brewers Code: 
Our support to the duly constituted author- 
ities for the elimination of anti 
tions wherever they may surr 
of beer to the consumer.” 





AN EDITORIAL BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE... 
in the Emporia (Kan.) Daily Gazette 


BEER STATESMANSHIP 

It has become obvious ever since 
the repeal of prohibition that the 
American brewers were determined 
not to make the mistake that the 
brewers made in pre-prohibition 
days. Then they tied up tightly 
with the distillers and beer was 
classed indiscriminately with 
liquor. The brewers are now trying 
to get away from the distillers, and 
a year ago they adopted an inde- 
pendent code, pledged themselves 
to “conduct their business in con- 
formity with established laws and 
in co-operation with the authori- 
ties.”’ Further, they pledged them- 
selves to support ‘‘duly constituted 
authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions” in the beer 
business. They pledged themselves 
to get behind the “‘great body of re- 
tailers who sell beer as law abiding 
citizens’’ and also to back up author- 
ities in preventing ‘‘beer sales to 
minors or persons who have drunk 
to excess.”” The code aimed high. 

It was obvious that Kansas is 
the one place in the United States 
where the United Brewers’ Indus- 





trial Foundation, which was back 





“We pledge 


-social condi- 
ound the sale 


of the code, with offices in New 
York, could come and find a fertile 
field to try out the code. They sent 
a representative of the Foundation 
to Kansas. He went to work in a 
practical manner. He surveyed the 
beer business in the large counties 
of Kansas where, if anywhere, the 
code would crack. He went to the 
sheriffs and the county attorneys 
in these counties. He went to the 
Attorney General of Kansas and 
told the law enforcing officers 
everywhere that he wanted their 
help and he wanted to help them 
clean up questionable beer parlors, 
places where they sold beer to min- 
ors, to drunks, where they kept 
open after the hours set down by 
the local authorities, where the 
beer dealers permitted hard drinks 
to be sold or sold them, and in gen- 
eral, this agent of the brewers back 
of the code made a genuine and 
certainly an effective campaign in 
Kansas to weed out the bad prac- 
tices which tend to grow up where 
hard illegal liquor mixes itself with 
the sale of beer. 

The Gazette knows definitely two 
cases where evidence was furnished 


them .. 





by the Brewers’ Foundation to 
close up certain whiskey joints. 
With the full co-operation of the 
local officers and the representa- 
tives of the Brewers’ Foundation, 
public enforcement of the Kansas 
law controlling the sale of beer can 
be had. That co-operation should 
be given. 

There is no reason why the beer 
business should not be conducted 
as any other commercial business 
—breakfast food, toothpaste, ten- 
derized ham, packaged coffee or 
shoes. But it must get away and 
evidently is trying to get away 
from the stigma that always will 
rest upon hard liquor. 

The representatives of the Brew- 
ers’ Foundation in Kansas wrote to 
The Gazette: 

‘“‘We stand ready to co-operate 
with Kansas officials in the en- 
forcement of the law. We have laid 
before officials evidence of viola- 
tions of the liquor laws and some 
definite results have been attained. 
We pledge our continued efforts.” 

This is not idle persiflage. Ap- 
parently the Brewers’ Foundation 
means business. 


(from issue of April 15, 1938) 





sold. Even so, we cannot hope to “police” 


- unless you too will cooperate. 


Here’s what You can do: 














Here’s what we’re doing: 


As one example (and there are others): Our inves- 
tigators gathered evidence in Kansas that some 
4 ; i 

etail outlets were using beer licenses as screens 


to sell bootleg liquor. The Attorney General 
cooperated, prosecuted and won. William 






1. Follow up your local authorities, Just 
insist that they enforce existing laws against 
illegal sales of liquor, operation of illicit re- 
sorts, sales after hours, sales to minors sales 
fo persons who have drunk to excess, 

2. Patronize only respectable retail outlets. 
3. Show that you are behind us... buy only 
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car insurance 


_what’s the secret of getting 
it e at lower cost? 





Two men were discussing car insurance. 
“Tell me,” said one, “‘what’s the secret 
of getting car insurance at lower cost?” 
*‘Well, I save money,” said the other, 
‘because I’m a good driver. Haven’t had 
an accident for years—”’ 
“Neither have I.” 


“Then you can get low-cost insurance 
too. I found how to get it from a free 
booklet that Liberty Mutual sent me. 
Seems that Liberty selects its policy- 

olders with great care. Rejects bad driv- 
ers. They save a lot of money that way.” 


| Why this insurance costs less 





‘Oh, I see,” said his companion. “Care- 
ful drivers have fewer accidents, so your 
company has fewer losses to pay. But 
how does that save me anything?”’ 

“In two ways. Besides the special rate 
eductions which Liberty extends to care- 
ul drivers in all states whose insurance 

laws permit, it has returned substantial 


cash dividends to its policyholders every 
year since 1912.” 


“That sounds really worth while,”’ said 
his companion, ‘“‘but are you sure Liberty 
is a strong company ?”’ 

“Absolutely! There isn’t a stronger 
company in its field.” 

**How about service? Suppose I have 
an accident in Texas? I wouldn’t want to 
cool my heels out there waiting for help.” 


“You wouldn’t wait long. Liberty has 
73 branch offices in key cities all over 
the country. They have over 500 full- 
time investigators and adjusters. No 
company is better equipped to relieve 
you of the worry and bother of interview- 
ing claimants and witnesses—and to 
keep you out of trouble.” 


Easy payment plan 


The other man sighed. ‘‘Well, it sounds 
good, but I can’t afford it—haven’t got 
the money to pay for it now.” 





Home Office: 


Boston 



























73 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and Robbery, 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance 
written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company 






**Nonsense. You don’t have to pay your 
premiums all at once. I use the Liberty 
Mutual Deferred Payment Plan and pay 
for my insurance on easy terms—while 
I drive.” 


Don’t renew your car insurance 
until you read this money-saving 
booklet 
Mail the coupon below and this 20-page 
illustrated booklet will be mailed to you, 
free. It tells important facts about car 
irnfsurance every driver should know. It 
explains the Liberty Mutual Plan—how 
you can qualify —howit saves you money 
—how it gives you guaranteed protec- 
tion—how you can get skilled service 

anywhere in the United States. 

With the booklet we will send an es- 
timate of the exact amount you may save 
by insuring your car with Liberty 
Mutual. Simply mail the 
coupon to us today. No 
cost. No obligation. 
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LETTERS. 





‘Foreign Minister’ Chamberlain 
On page 18 of the Aug. 22 issue you say 
that Neville Chamberlain has taken per- 
sonal control of the Foreign Office. I was 
under the impression that Lord Halifax 
was Foreign Secretary. 
HENRY THIBODEAU 
Houlton, Maine 


Viscount Halifax is Foreign Secretary, 
but Chamberlain has taken much more di- 
rect hand in foreign affairs than is cus- 
tomary for the Prime Minister. It is he 
who formulated the present policy of nego- 
tiations with Italy and Germany, and 
Lord Halifax entered the Cabinet only as 
his spokesman. This is in contrast with the 
conduct of the Foreign Office under An- 
thony Eden, for example. Chamberlain 
even attends to many of the details usu- 
ally left to the Foreign Secretary, such as 
receiving foreign ambassadors. The fact 
that Viscount Halifax sits in the House of 
Lords and Chamberlain usually replies to 
questions on foreign affairs in the House 
of Commons also places an added personal 
responsibility on the Prime Minister. 

In a large sense, of course, British for- 
eign policy is not the creation of any one 
man. It is Chamberlain’s direct and per- 
sonal control of the Foreign Office which 
is unusual. 





Home Town 

In your Aug. 22 issue of NEWSWEEK we 
note a picture of Bobby Berger, the na- 
tional winner of the Soap Box Derby. In 
the caption of the picture it states that 
Bobby Berger of Omaha was the winner. 

Bobby was Nebraska City’s entry in 
the Omaha Soap Box Derby which was 
sponsored by the Chevrolet Corp. and The 
Omaha World Herald. 

He was the winner in that race and con- 
sequently became Nebraska’s entry in the 
national race and he was the winner of 
this national race as the Nebraska entry 
but his home is still Nebraska City. 

Nebraska City is approximately 50 miles 
from Omaha. 

THOMAS THOMSEN 
Secretary 
Nebraska City Chamber 
of Commerce 


Nebraska City, Neb. 





Saints, Farmers 

After reading your interesting account 
of the steps necessary in the beatification 
of a saint [Newsweek, Aug. 1], I won- 
dered whether there are any instances in 
which a candidate for sainthood failed to 
survive the inquiry into his character and 
miracles. In the case of such an event, 
what would be the status of the candidate, 
i.e., supposing he had successfully passed 


only the first or second steps to sainthood? 

Referring to page 36 of your Aug. 22 
issue, you state that the average family 
income of the farmers of Wisconsin is $50 
per month. Included in this $50, what cash 
value are you allowing for the family’s 
food and shelter? 

ALFRED N. ROGERS 
Plainfield, N. J. 


(1) The archives of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites contain hundreds of “sleep- 
ing causes”—documents and other argu- 
ments which failed to induce the cardinals 
to canonize candidates for sainthood. The 
canonization process usually takes centu- 
ries and, when a cause fails, it is allowed 
to die. There is no announcement that a 
candidate has been rejected. The case 
merely stands pending discovery of fur- 
ther evidence. If the candidate has become 
Venerable or Blessed, he retains that title. 

(2) According to a report by Dr. E. P. 
McNall, professor of agricultural econom- 
ics at the University of Wisconsin, $50 a 
month is the average net cash income of 
Wisconsin farmers, after payments for 
seed, labor, fertilizer, machinery, interest, 
depreciation, taxes, etc. 





X-O 

Being accustomed to find accuracy in 
the columns of Newsweek, I was some- 
what surprised to find an omission in the 
menu of the dinner given to King George 
and Queen Elizabeth, which appeared in 
your issue of Aug. 1. The various courses 
and wines, along with a translation of their 
meanings, was accurately presented, but 
the fact that “Cognac Hennessy X-O” 
concluded the menu was not mentioned. 
Why not make the record of this historic 
event correct? 

RADCLIFFE ROMEYN 
New York City 


Hennessy cognac was not on the copy of 
the official menu examined by News- 
WEEK’s Paris correspondent at the French 
Foreign Office. However, Cognac Hennessy 
X-O was one of the brandies served with 
coffee in separate rooms after the lunch- 
eon. 





Time and Accuracy 

I read in a magazine last week that the 
late Cardinal Hayes was New York’s first 
native-born archbishop. How is it that 
NewsweEEk, which is most accurate all the 
time, overlooked this significant fact? 


FRANCIS X. MASON 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


John Cardinal McCloskey, fourth bishop 
and second archbishop of New York, was 
born Mar. 20, 1810, in Mr. Mason’s home 
borough. He was the first native American 
cardinal. 
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Food for Thought— 


Seattle: Carl Broome, restaurant op. 
er with political ambitions, sells hot c:kes 
branded: “Carl Broome for senator.’ 


Responsibility— 


Salem, Va.: Rooster crowing in the 
middle of the night is against the jay. 
Owners of the crying fowl are subject to 
$25 fine and ten days in jail. 


Supermen— 

Sydney, Australia: Fred Blakeley, 
author and explorer, claims that on 4 re- 
cent trip to Central Australia he discovered 
a new tribe of light-skinned aborigines. 


The women are “beautiful beyond ¢om- 
pare”; the men are magnificent, ‘oo. 
Blakeley would set his newly found friends 
apart from the rest of humanity on a [()0,- 
000,000-acre reserve, keeping out “mission- 
aries, prospectors, and mounted police.” 


The Bones Business— 


Chicago: John F. Lonergan, whio for 
the past nineteen years has been fixing up 
skeletons in a biological laboratory, is wor- 
ried. The price of a human skeleton has 
gone up from $125 to $150 in the past 
three years. The use of domestic skelet 
is prohibited by law, but India, Germany, 
and France have always readily supylie: 
this country’s educational institutions, 
medical laboratories, and museums. Loicr- 
gan hears that India has lately taken to 
cremating its dead and that both Germany 
and France are so busy preparing for war 
that the business of exporting skeletons is 
been allowed to lapse. 


Veteran Story— 


Pittsfield, Mass.: Twenty years ayo in 
France Frank King was shot in the cist 
by a bullet. Last week he coughed it up. 


Wagon Wheels— 
Scottsbluff, Neb.: A truck accident 
spilled its load of cement on a gravel rox 


Traffic ground the cement into the gravel. 
The road is now paved. 


lv 


Economical Cows— 


Stillwater, Okla.: Most farmers 
thought Otto Gray was wasting his tive 
two years ago when he crossed a normal 
Hereford bull with an undersized Angus 
cow in an effort to produce a new breed 
of miniature cattle. Today the third geners- 
tion of his midgets weighs on the avera<° 
only half as much as the normal Jersey 21! 
requires only half the usual feed. Yet they 
are giving more milk than full-sized cows 
of the same herd. 
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SEPTEMBER 19, 1938 


TRANSITION 


”  ipeelnaatitaaii i 
Birthday: 

Aur M. Lanpon, 51, Sept. 9. The 
occasion was ignored by most newspapers. 
The 1936 Republican Presidential candi- 
date spent a routine day in his Kansas oil 
business and predicted that the Republi- 











cans will elect more governors and mem- 
bers of Congress in November than at any 
time in the last six years. “The people 


like Roosevelt’s promises but they are 
beccming mighty impatient about their 


fulf!iment.” In the evening Landon at- 
tended a family dinner party at his 
160 acre estate near Topeka and enjoyed 


“faney fries’—young chickens—raised by 
Mrs. Landon. 





Married: 


In London, the Countess or War- 


wici, 25, former wife of the seventh Earl 
of Warwick, Hollywood actor (Michael 
Brooke), to Wimuam M. L. (Bitty) 
Fisxe, 28, who piloted America’s four- 
man bobsled teams to victory in the 1928 
and 1932 Winter Olympics. 





Di orced - 


In Washington, Matvixa THompson 
(Tomy) ScHemer, personal secretary 


and traveling companion of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, from Frank J. Scheider, New 
York public-school manual-training in- 
structor, after being voluntarily separated 
since 1933. On the grounds of this separa- 
tion she got the decree, which becomes 
absolute in six months. Mrs. Scheider, who 
has been keeping up with the tireless First 
Lady for sixteen years, was recently de- 
scribed by Mrs. Roosevelt as “the person 


who makes life possible for me.” 





Arrived: 

toscoe Pounp, dean emeritus of the 
Harvard Law School, in New York, from 
an extensive tour of South America and 
Europe. He reproached the United States 


for not exerting more pressure on Mexico 
for ‘he expropriation of American oil lands 
an warned that it is a dangerous prece- 
d “Other Latin American countries 
mey now feel that they might be able to 
gray American property and get away 
wilh it... Most South American countries 


are absolute dictatorships, and dictators 
are always in need of money.” 


In New York from England, Wim.1aAm 
Hvcme Lever, second Viscount Lever- 
HULME, governor of Unilever, Ltd., the 
Enclish soap empire. This week he will 
preside at the seventh International Man- 
acement Congress in Washington, D.C., 
the first ever held in the United States. 
Top industrial men from all over the 
world will meet there to take stock of 




























High spots on the greatest 
“Empress Cruise’! 23 different 
lands will be conjured before 
you by the travel-magic of the 
luxurious Empress of Britain! 












Tall, flowered Madeira 

Mighty Gibraltar 

Algiers, colorful, mysterious 

The Riviera and Monaco’s smart gaiety 
Naples, Athens, Holy Land 

Egypt and a glorious Nile trip 

A week of India’s majestic pageantry 
Ceylon and templed Penang 













Singapore, Britain’s new Gibraltar 






Ancient, sculptured Bangkok 






Hong Kong, Britain’s own Chinese port 





Manila, jewel of the Philippines 





Bali, the heavenly isle 







Luxuriant, thriving Java 
Durban, Zulus and Victoria Falls 






Bejeweled, spectacular Capetown 





St. Helena, Napoleon’s exile home 








Your one earthly Rio de Janeiro, loveliest of cities 
glimpse of heaven Bahia in Brazil, and verdant Trinidad 
will be Bali. 






Havana, where Old Spain still lives 









What a route...and what a ship to 
sail in! From New York Jan. 7, 1939, 
for 127 days. $2300 up with included 
shore excursions. Your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
cities in United States and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 
Wor.pv CrRuUISE 
Ewpress-Britain 
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management problems and policies in the 
crossfire of labor, consumer, stockholder, 
and government interests. 





Chosen: 
Miss America, 1938, MariILtyn 
Mesexke, 21, of Marion, Ohio, in the 


annual national beauty pageant at Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. She beat 43 girls from 21 
states. The new queen, a dancing teacher 
in her home town, broke down in tears and 
finally was able to murmur: “I don’t 
know what to say, thank you.” Her speci- 
fications: blond hair, blue-gray eyes, 5 
feet 7 inches, and 128 pounds. 





Ailing: 

James Roosevett, 30, the President’s 
eldest son and $10,000-a-year secretary, 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
after undergoing an operation for the re- 
moval of a gastric ulcer. Last May doctors 
diagnosed his trouble as not serious and 
placed him on a rigid diet. But a summer 
of rest at the family retreat on Campobello 
Island, N.B., failed to cure him. His 
condition became so alarming last week 
that Mrs. Roosevelt flew with her son to 
the hospital. The President likewise hurried 
to Jimmy’s bedside. The operation, per- 
formed Sunday, took one hour and 45 
minutes. Doctors reported the ulcer as 
“not cancerous,” and the patient’s condi- 
tion as “entirely satisfactory.” 


SicmnpD Frevup, 82, Viennese origi- 
nator of psychoanalysis, who fled to Eng- 
land last June after Germany’s annexation 
of Austria. He entered a London nursing 
home for surgical attention. Early last 
week Mrs. Alfred A. Knopf, wife of the 
New 


York from 


publisher, arrived in 





Acme 


Dr. Sigmund Freud 





International 


Miss America ’38 and her mother 


England with the manuscript of Freud’s 
latest book, “Moses.” The work, regarded 
by its author as anti-Catholic, advances 
the theory that Moses was Egyptian and 
not an Israelite. 





Died: 

Camitto CarpinaL LavrRenNTI, 76, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
a heart attack, in Rome, Sept. 6. Created 
Cardinal by Pope Benedict XV in 1921, 
he was elevated from the rank of Cardinal- 
Deacon to Cardinal-Priest by Pope Pius 
XI in 1935. Following the death of Pope 
Benedict in 1922, it was reported that 
Laurenti had been elected to succeed him, 
but that he declined the post, saying that 
he wished it to “pass into the hands of 
another, who is stronger and abler to carry 
the great burden.” Later Pope Pius bore 
out the election report: “We should not 
be in this place if it had not been for the 
deep humbleness of Cardinal Laurenti.” 

His death, two days after that of Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York 
(Newsweek, Sent. 12), raised the 1938 
toll of cardinals to five, and reduced the 
College of Cardinals to 64 members—35 
of whom are Italian. 


In Tokyo, Mure. Haruko KatayaMa, 
100, Japan’s foremost creative classical 
dancer, Sept. 7. Born the daughter of a 
temple priest, she was brought up by a 
family famous in the history of the 
Japanese terpsichore. In 1873 she con- 
ceived the cherry dance, a pageant which 
still attracts thousands to Tokyo each 
spring. Down through the years, Mme. 
Katayama maintained strict rules in the 
selection of the geisha for the annual 
festival. Girls who smoked or were raised 
in the Western style of rhumba, foxtrot, 
and swing dances (which she termed un- 
esthetic and vulgar) were barred. Hailed 
as a “national treasure,” she claimed her 
youthfulness was due to a daily diet of 


fried eels and a quart of rice wine or 


In Miami, Count or Covapone, 3). 
eldest son of former King Alfonso ] 
and Queen Victoria Eugenia of Spaiy of 


hemophilia—hereditary blood disease ¢ \\,s. 
ing excessive bleeding—after anasto. 
mobile accident, Sept. 6. His driver-cor)- 
panion, Mildred Gaydon, a 25-year-old 
night-club cigarette girl, received oyly 
minor injuries. Police absolved her o! al] 
responsibility in the crash. The Count’s 
Miami funeral was attended by only «jx 


close friends. In June 1933 the former 
Prince of Asturias renounced his right-~ 4s 
heir apparent to the Spanish throne hy 
marrying Edelmira Sampedro, a Culan 


commoner, over the objections of his 
father. Four years later they were (j- 
vorced and the Count married Murty 
Rocafort, daughter of a Havana deniist. 
The union lasted six months and _ also 
ended in divorce January 1938. 


In London, Prince ARTHUR oF ( 
NAUGHT, 55, son of 88-year-old Duke of 
Connaught, of a gastric ailment, Sept. 12. 
He was a cousin of the late King George 
V, grandson of Queen Victoria, and sec- 


ond cousin of King George VI and the 
Duke of Windsor. With the exception of 
the immediate royal family, the Prince 
was considered the Duke of Windscr’s 


closest relative. Court sources revealed 
that the Duke might return to England, 
for the first time since his abdicatiou. to 
attend the funeral. 




















The late Haruko Katayama 
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Important Facts 
behind \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


A continuous program of research, engineering 
and development lies behind the performance and 
high reputation of International Business Machines 
and methods. The International policy calls for 
invention, expert designing, testing and experi- 
mentation. It includes diligent research into the 
ways and means of improving the machines and 
methods of business management. 


The building shown above is one of the best 
equipped industrial laboratories in the world. In 
this building, International engineers and skilled 
technicians are constantly striving to improve 
today’s machines and laying plans to meet the 
business needs of tomorrow. 


This alert engineering policy assures the cus- 
tomers of this company of improved machine 
methods and highest machine performance. These 
qualities in turn make for maximum efficiency in 
business administration. 


International Business Machines Engineering 
and Research Laboratory; Endicott, New Y ork 


Engineers recording performance of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine 


INTERNATIONAL 


We 
Business Machines Corporatiow 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Branch Offices \M PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in | omorrow’s 
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Editor Roosevelt 


7 here’s good basis for the rumors that 
Mr. Roosevelt will become a newspaper 
columnist or even an editor upon leaving 
the ‘\Vhite House, but reports that he has 
already agreed on a definite job are un- 
true. Newspaper work would be in line 
with an ambition he has frequently ex- 
pressed, and it’s a good bet that he will 
end up in that field. However, every in- 
dication is that he has not yet received 
any definite proposition and that he 
wouldn’t even consider one just now, 
since he still has to serve until at least 
January 1941 and plans, whenever he re- 
tires, to take a long rest before tackling 
new work. 


Benson Failure 


The specific purpose behind the visit of 
Governor Benson of Minnesota to Hyde 
Park last week was lost beneath his ex- 
tensive comment on F.D.R.’s liberal-vs.- 
conservative plans and by his elaborate 
farm-aid proposals. Main object of his 
trip was to arrange a deal for withdrawal 
of the Minnesota Democratic ticket and 
for consequent strengthening of Benson’s 
Farmer-Labor slate in the face of un- 
usueily stiff G.O.P. opposition. In spite 
of the President’s expressed preference for 
“real liberal” candidates over conservative 
Democrats (like this year’s Minnesota 
Democratic nominees), he gave Benson 
no encouragement. 


Election Jitters 


As the primary season nears its end, 
even the most enthusiastic White House 
lieutenants are beginning to worry over a 
subject that has troubled Farley all sum- 
mer: the poor prospects for many Demo- 
cratic state tickets. Party organizations 
are split and battered in ten states (Pa., 
Mas;., N.Y., Ohio, Mich., Calif., Iowa, 
Idaio, Ore., Md.) —and, as usual, in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 


G.O.P. Understatement 


On the whole, the fall election looks so 
glum to many New Dealers that they 
suspect Republican Chairman Hamilton of 
deliberately understating his hopes when 
he says the G.O.P. will gain 45 to 50 seats 
in the House. The fact is that friends and 


aides have persuaded Hamilton to make 
conservative estimates on the theory that 
if his predictions come true or are im- 
proved on, the psychological effect will be 
far better than if he had made his usual 
fantastically optimistic forecasts. Actually, 
the 45-50 figure is a fairly accurate reflec- 
tion of confidential surveys reported to 
G.O.P. headquarters. 


Ambassadorial Change 


A well-founded guess is that U.S. Am- 
bassador Joseph P. Kennedy won’t be at 
the Court of St. James’s many months 
longer. One who habitually tires of jobs 
and seeks new ones, Kennedy is likely to 
return to this country to undertake other 
government—or perhaps private—work. 
His most likely successor is Myron Tay- 
lor, ex-board chairman of U.S. Steel and 
more recently president of the Evian 
refugee conference. 


Relief Memo 


The government’s General Accounting 
Office has sent a private memorandum to 
key Congressmen recommending that fu- 
ture relief appropriation bills contain 
strong provisions against extensive pur- 
chases of autos for relief administrators, 
junkets for officials, use of telegrams 
where letters would serve, etc. Some of 
the GAO officials are offering to show 
Congressmen numerous WPA _ expense 
vouchers which they consider unwar- 
ranted but which the present law does 
not empower them to hold up. 


Washington Talk 


Current subjects of conversation among 
informed Washingtonians: Reliable reports 
that Farley is up to his old business of 
lining up Democratic convention dele- 
gates, this time for “Farley—after Roose- 
velt” . . . The way Secretary Wallace’s 
Presidential hopes for 1940 have slumped 
distinctly, mainly because he hasn’t taken 
hold with local politicians . . . The ar- 
rangements being made to ship to Spain 
for relief purposes a good part of the 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat Secretary Wal- 
lace has allotted for export. 


Foreign Agents Unmolested 


Administration of the new law for regis- 
tration of foreign agents, which took effect 
last week, will be a grand and ineffectual 
mix-up. Because the act was ineptly draft- 
ed, it will apply to some persons at whom 
it wasn’t aimed (for example, publicity 
men engaged by Americans in business 
abroad) and will exempt a large number 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


of those it was supposed to cover (ex- 
amples: employes of German ship lines 
or Soviet trade groups, often accused of 
propagandizing; officials of .the German- 
American Bund and Communist party, 
which are technically “domestic organiza- 
tions” though they dish out bales of for- 
eign propaganda).. Finally, because no 
money was appropriated for enforcing the 
law, any really secret propagandists will 
probably find it easy to evade its provi- 
siens. 


Trivia 

Secretary of Labor Perkins and her 
nominal subordinate, Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator Andrews, have had their first 
noteworthy spat; he refused to use the 
existing Department of Labor personnel 
and publicity staff and set up his own 
. . . Twice in his Maryland speech F.D.R. 
mispronounced “applicable,” putting the 
accent on the “plic” . . . The nearly for- 
gotten American Liberty League still 
keeps a staff of eleven in Washington 
busy preparing memoranda for its present 
and former financial supporters and pro- 
viding occasional material for speeches by 
Right-wing Congressmen; it now issues 
no literature to the press or general pub- 
lic. 





Fascist Press Taboos 


Here are excerpts (stenographic notes 
taken by an Italian newspaper man) from 
a confidential lecture which Fascist Propa- 
ganda Minister Alfieri recently gave to 
members of the Italian press: “The im- 
pression must not be given that we are to 
put the racial question gradually aside .. . 
Don’t give the impression that we are 
preaching anti-Semitism because it is anti- 
Semitism but associate it with the necessity 
of improving the race qualitatively and 
quantitatively . . . Insist on imperial rea- 
sons which have motivated the racial policy 
in order to show that we are not imitat- 
ing Germany . . . Never speak of ‘perse- 
cution’ but rather of ‘discrimination’ . . . 
Polemize against the so-called great de- 
mocracies and show that they are practic- 
ing racism .. . For the United States, play 
up the Negro lynchings . . . Don’t drama- 
tize our strained tourist relations with 
France . . . Don’t be too optimistic by pre- 
dicting an imminent final victory in Spain.” 


Chamberlain Retirement? 


London political reporters who follow 
Prime Minister Chamberlain closely are 
saying among themselves that his health 
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is so bad he is seriously considering re- 
tirement before the New Year, possibly 
soon after Parliament reconvenes. The 
British press is saying nothing about this 
because of the usual self-imposed censor- 
ship. Nevertheless, within newspaper and 
government circles speculation on Cham- 
berlain’s successor has already become a 
pet subject of conversation, with the odds 
now favoring Sir John Simon rather than 
either Sir Thomas Inskip or Sir Samuel 
Hoare. 


Italian Sterilization 


There are definite signs that Italy, on 
the heels of its anti-Jewish drive, will fur- 
ther ape Germany by introducing “racial 
fitness” tests and sterilization as essential, 
if limited, tenets in its national policy. 
One faction in the Fascist party is already 
arguing for a drastic purge of all civil- 
service employes with hereditary disabili- 
ties. 


Two ‘Elizabeths’ 


Through best channels comes the story 
behind the decision to name the Queen 
Mary’s new sister ship Queen Elizabeth in- 
stead of King George V, as originally in- 
tended. The official excuse for not calling it 
George V is that there is already a battle- 
ship of that name under construction. But 
that explanation doesn’t stand up, since 
Britain also has a famous warship named 
Queen Elizabeth which will be in service 
for some time to come. Actually the Queen 
made it clear that she would be pleased if 
she were given the same honor as that 
previously accorded her mother-in-law— 
and the Cunard White Star line grace- 
fully complied. 


Hitler Hesitation 


One important point that helps explain 
Hitler’s long hesitation over invading 
Czechoslovakia is the threat of a number 
of his generals, including the key figure 
Ludwig Beck, to resign should Hitler order 
the attack before the army is prepared. 
Private memoranda received here indi- 
cate clearly that the Fiihrer’s recent visit 
to the Rhineland was maneuvered by the 
generals to show him that the Siegfried 
Line is still far from ready. His Nuremberg 
speech Monday proved they had con- 
vinced him. 


Foreign Notes 


Of late the Duce has been unusually 
attentive to 23-year-old Claretta Pettacci, 
daughter of a Vatican doctor, sister of an 
Italian army officer, and ex-wife of one of 
the pilots on Balbo’s Atlantic flight; hav- 
ing skied much with the Duce at Termi- 
nillo, she has recently moved with her 
family to a house near Mussolini’s Villa 
Torlonia . . . Chewing gum, at last com- 


ing into its own in Britain, has been ac- 
corded a special display in the august 
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Imperial Institute at South Kensing- 
ton .. . Berliners are still chuckling 
over Hitler’s choice of the opera “Lohen- 
grin” to entertain the Hungarian regent, 
Admiral Horthy; in the first act, King 
Henry the Fowler tells a delegation of 
noblemen: “Lord God, deliver us from the 
fury of the Hungarians.” 





Anti-Monopoly Starters 


The so-called Anti-Monopoly Commit- 
tee is getting extremely active. Without 
making the facts public, it has started 
issuing subpoenas for records of important 
companies to be investigated and has even 
begun digging into more specialized sub- 
jects. Thus, it was learned in Washington 
this week that Thomas Lynch, chief coun- 
sel for the SEC branch of the inquiry, had 
personally carried a subpoena to the J. P. 
Morgan offices in New York demanding 
all papers relating to the proxy fight be- 
tween Robert R. Young and the Morgan- 
influenced Guaranty Trust Co. over con- 
trol of the Van Sweringen railroad empire. 
Preliminary anti-monopoly hearings will 
start late next month, but the more signifi- 
cant phase won’t come till about the first 
of the year. 


Business Signposts 


Straws being watched by keen observers 
as indicators of a fall recovery of sizable 
proportions: (1) the good showing made 
by chain stores and mail-order houses and 
the upturn in wholesalers’ business-indicat- 
ing acceleration in consumer goods; (2) the 
spurt in asphalt roofing and asbestos ship- 
ments, pointing towards building improve- 
ment and, similarly, the upswing in FHA 
modernization loans; (3) the contraseason- 
al improvement in major machine-tool 
companies’ orders and inquiries—which 
may mean the turning point for heavy in- 
dustry; (4) the way power production is 
bucking the seasonal trend with new highs 
for the year. Tending to confirm these 
signs is the tip that the government’s BLS 
employment figure and FRB index of 
production for August, both to be released 
in a few days, will show unexpectedly big 
gains. 


Oil Worries 


The $200,000,000-$300,000,000 loss Amer- 
ican oil interests suffered as a result of 
Mexico’s land appropriations is just a 
starter. For example, makers of oil equip- 
ment are jittery over barter negotiations 
between Mexico and Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, which would deprive the U.S. in- 
dustry of a $5,000,000 annual market. Sec- 
ond, Mexicans are discussing extension of 
the Tuxpam-Mexico City oil pipe line 
westward to Acupulco, making it possible 
to transport 80,000 barrels daily for trans- 
shipment to the Orient in competition with 
California oil. Furthermore, if Mexicans 





carry through plans to dump their oj] 4; 
prices below the world market, the entire 
petroleum industry will be hard hit. 


Business Footnotes 


Railroads are struggling to avoid jm))j- 
nent reorganization under Section 77 of | \ye 
Bankruptcy Act because a senator wi) 
much influence over such matters has 4s- 
sured them that the section will be revised 
next session to ease rail-reorganization 
procedure .. . The American textile in 
try had much to do with the Army’s sw)! 
from olive drab to slate blue unifo; 
the blue cloth can be produced more 
ily, rapidly, and cheaply . . . If buy 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. stock, be sure + oy 
are not getting counterfeit certifies cs 
which are again being widely distribuio(, 





Press Notes 


Watch out for salesmen purporting {o 
sell advance copies of The Periscope {or 
$24 a year; texts of this department arei't 
available to anyone in any form prior to 
NEWSWEEK’S publication date .. . | 
well Magill, resigning Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury, is working up an elaborate 
magazine article setting forth his tax ideas 
. . . Washington correspondents are 
bing a syndicated columnist for des: 
ing a well-known political veteran 
“epicene,” and not finding out till laler 
that the word meant “sexless.” 


Entertainment Lines 


The National Emergency Council's « 
umentary film unit, under Pare Lor 
(“The River,” “The Plough that Br: 
the Plains”) , plans to produce a movi 
industrial employment as soon as funds 
allotted . . . Current laugh in film circ) 
the fact that the New York exhibitor 
“Marie Antoinette” tacked on to the pri: 
ed program the protective label: “The 
events and characters depicted in |! 
photoplay are fictitious. Any similarity 
actual persons living or dead is pure; 
“coincidental.” 


Missing Persons 
Albert B. Fall, ex-Secretary of the I»- 


terior who served a jail term for his pa: 
in the Teapot Dome scandal, has long bee: 
bedridden in the William Beaumont Army 
Hospital in El Paso, Texas, with liti'e 
hope of recovery; too ill to keep up !\'s 
interest in Indian problems and world » - 
fairs . Luigi Sturzo, Sicilian pries' 
whose founding of the Catholic Popul«: 
party in 1919 made him the most power! i! 
man in Italian politics until Mussolii 
rose to power, is now living in exile » 
London; has written several books on ii- 
ternational law, one on Fascism, and iater 
mittently writes to newspapers on poin' 
of Italian history. 
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Administration Warns World 
Against Presuming U.S. Course 


Misquotation of Speech 
by Envoy in France Provokes 


Roosevelt Explanation 


hatever the Army and Navy may 
thiak, State Department officials regard 
the diplomatic corps as the nation’s first 
line of defense. They reason that ambas- 
sadors and ministers should keep the ma- 

‘ry of international relations so well 

ed that friction among powers won't 

to the point of causing an explosion. 
But diplomats, like other people, are 
sulsjeect to prejudices and quirks of fate. 
Occasionally their zeal, personal feelings, 
or accidents trap them into undiplomatic 
situations. 

‘hus, Ambassador Walter Hines Page’s 
wartime Anglophilism goaded President 
Wilson into terming him “more English 
than the English,” while Ambassador 
James W. Gerard’s anti-German activities 
in Berlin frequently caused Wilson acute 
embarrassment. 


Monument 

On Sept. 4, 1938, a quirk of fate put 
William C. Bullitt, United States Ambas- 
sador to France, into scare headlines. Dur- 
ing the dedication of a 225-foot cement 
haft marking the spot near Bordeaux 
where Lafayette embarked for America in 
1777 and where the first A.E.F. troops 
landed in 1917, Bullitt declared: “It is no 
secret that the people of the United States 
tocay feel for the people of France the 
most profound sympathy ... Today we 
are working together to preserve peace. 
May we be as successful in that task as 
we have been in the past when we have 
marched together under the flags of war.” 

‘mmediately The Associated Press 
pecked up the speech and quoted the 
Ambassador as saying: “France and the 
‘nited States are indefectively united in 
war as in peace.” Though both Bullitt and 
the State Department promptly jumped 
on that version as a misquotation—which 
the A. P. later admitted was due to an 
error by its Bordeaux correspondent—the 
harm had already been done. Cables and 
wireless had already flashed around the 
world an impression that the United 
States had pledged aid to France if she 
were attacked. 


President Roosevelt attempted to change 
that impression. On the front porch of 
his summer home at Hyde Park last week, 
just before he left for the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., to be with his son James 
during an operation for gastric ulcer, Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke sharply to reporters who 
quizzed him on foreign policy. When a 
newspaper man pointedly asked if there 
was anything to indications that the 
United States has allied itself “morally” 
with Great Britain and France in a “stop 
Hitler” bloc, the President blamed such an 
impression on newspaper columnists and 
their interpretations of his and Secretary 
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of State Cordell Hull’s speeches. Ignoring 
the opportunity to set forth a specific 
policy, he criticized newspapers as trying 
to create a war scare in order to affect the 
domestic political situation. 

One questioner suggested that govern- 
ment officials had welcomed such interpre- 
tations as a means of increasing their 
“bluff” against aggressor nations. Mr. 
Roosevelt merely looked quizzical and re- 
peated: “Bluff?” 


Question Mark 


This aftermath of a diplomatic mishap 
served again to spotlight the question: 
what, in the present world crisis, is the 
United States foreign policy? Certainly the 
events of a year, including speeches by the 
President and his aides, had left a general 
feeling that in the event of a foreign war 
the United States would cast its lot with 
the democratic nations Britain and France 








‘Reviving an Old Melodrama’: one view of Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
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against the Fascist states Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself started the ball 
rolling. On Oct. 5, 1937, in Chicago to 
dedicate a bridge, he amazed his listeners 
by shouting: “The peace-loving nations 
must make a concerted effort in opposi- 
tion to those violations of treaties and 
those ignorings of humane instincts which 
today are creating a state of international 
anarchy ...” At the same time the Presi- 
dent made his now famous suggestion of 
“quarantining” aggressor nations. 

Other officials chimed in. Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes staged a one-man helium 
sanction against Germany. Secretaries 
Hull, Woodring, and even Roper, Under- 
Secretary of State Welles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Johnson, and lesser officials 
made speeches interpreted as warnings to 
aggressor powers. National defenses were 
strengthened (Newsweek, Sept. 12). And 
finally, last month, “the-Marines-are-com- 
ing” campaign reached a climax when 
President Roosevelt told Canadians that 
“the United States will not stand idly by” 
if Canada were attacked (Newsweek, 
Aug. 29). 

Through it all, as many editorialists 
and cartoonists fumed that the President 
was heading for war, British and French 
officials took a lot for granted. They 
talked seriously of a “peace axis” ex- 
tending from Washington to London and 
Paris, and closely watched every move of 
American diplomatic officers. Even rou- 
tine visits of Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy to the British Prime Minister’s resi- 
dence at 10 Downing Street were hope- 
fully headlined in London papers (see cut) 
as the Czechoslovak situation moved to- 
ward a crisis. On this side of the water, 
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AMERICAN INTEREST FRE 
The American Ambassador, Mr. Joseph 
Kennedy, called on the Prime Minister 
yesterday afternoon on his return from 
holiday through Paris, where he had had OR 
conversations with Mr. Bullitt, the REP 
American Ambassador in Paris, and Mr. FROM 0} 
Hugh Wilson, the Ambassador in Berlin, 
= — 7 7 a +4 days ago. Lys Events in 
object of Mr. Kennedy's visit was to be we 
informed of the British Government's | — Utali 
view of the developments in Central | SOV#* situal 
l_urope to-day bh 


The Prime Minister also saw Sir Nevilg 
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Loudon Times 
The European press makes capital 
of any routine move by the U.S. 


American internationalists were ecstatic. 
It was a hopeful moment for everybody 
except the Fascist states until the Presi- 
dent, in fifteen minutes on a quiet Septem- 
ber day, put America behind the same old 
question mark: what, in this crisis or any 
crisis, is the United States foreign policy? 





Significance 


Last week’s events put the Roosevelt- 
Hull Foreign Policy right back where it 
has been for five years—shuttling between 
isolationism and interventionism, both in 
Europe and the Far East. While the recent 
trend has been toward a sterner stand, 
the Administration has steadfastly side- 
stepped commitments. It relies on moral 
and phychological pressure to help main- 
tain peace, keeping the door open for a 
hasty retreat if a crisis becomes too acute. 
It thereby serves notice on those trying 
to shove the United States toward a foreign 
conflict—including certain American Left- 
wing liberals, Communists, the “holy war 
boys,” and the British and French propa- 
ganda services—that no one can presume 
in advance where America will stand. 

But there is one definite keystone in the 
present American foreign policy, one put 
there by law: the Neutrality Act. This, if 
nothing more, encourages Britain and 


— 


France because it favors them. If the 
President declared that a state of war ex. 
isted anywhere, supplies for the regions 
affected would have to be transporte: by 
the belligerents on a “cash and carry bicis.” 
That means, as in 1914, that Britain w. lq 
control the seas and get American goods 
for herself and her cross-Channel all) 





The Primaries 
Maryland and the Purge: 
Notes on Maine, Nevada 


In the words of political phrasema! crs, 
the current seven-day period is “National 
Purge Week.” While polling booths opened 
for primary balloting in eleven states and 
a general election in a twelfth, chief in‘er- 
est at the start of the week lay in the 
hottest fight President Roosevelt has yet 
undertaken in his purge of off-the-rese;ya- 
tion Democrats—that against Senator 
Tydings of Maryland. 


Maryland 


In no purge so far has President Roose- 
velt been able to fight on the pure principle 
of New Dealer vs. anti-New Dealer with- 
out complications of local issues. In South 
Carolina, for example, victorious ‘en. 


Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith ducked 


the political-allegiance issue by raising 
the tattered banner of white supremacy. 
But in Maryland, Washington’s next-«oor 


neighbor, Mr. Roosevelt hoped for a 


genuine purge showdown. He set out to 
unhorse wealthy and conservative Sen. 
Millard E. Tydings in favor of a 100 per 
cent Roosevelt man, Rep. David J. Lewis. 





Internation. 


Ambassador Kennedy 
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Even before the President took a hand, 
his aides had started to give Tydings the 
“works.” Secretary Ickes accused him of 
“ ling in” on the New Deal at cam- 
time; Secretary Roper talked about 


mu: 
paig’ 


a “ship deal” in which the Senator was al- 
legediy involved, and Postmaster General 
Farley, a personal foe of Tydings, cool to 


other purges, plotted behind the scene. 
Hoping that the Senator had been dazed 
by these body blows, President Roosevelt 
a for:night ago proceeded to throw every- 
thing but the White House sink into the 
contest. He even made a 200-mile motor 


trip through the state, punctuated with 
glowing pro-Lewis speeches. Then, while 
Tydiags and Lewis closed the campaign in 
a burst of name calling, the President let 


go with what he hoped would be a hay- 
maker at the Senator: he ordered PWA 
officials to rush approval on two Maryland 


bridge projects—$5,500,000 in materials 
and jobs. 

But Tydings, like his colleagues in other 
states, refused to wear the label of a “re- 
actionary” opponent of everything liberal. 
He raised the issue of “invasion of a 
free state” and “outside interference.” 
And Monday night, as election returns 
dribi:led in, New Deal hopes sank. 


Tvdings took an early lead, and if only 
the popular vote had counted would have 


known victory. But because Maryland 
uses a county unit system to elect con- 
vention delegates instead of picking the 
candidates directly, the count was slowed 


up. However, estimates based on one-fourth 
of the statewide returns eariy Tuesday 


morning indicated a sweep. The Balti- 


more Sun headline in early editions: 
“Tydings Victory Assured.” 
Maine 


The Pine Tree State’s chief claim to 
fame in a political year is that it always 
holds its state and Congressional general 
election (not Presidential) in advance of 
the customary November date of the rest 
of the nation. For that reason it was re- 
garded in past years as an _ election 
barometer and gave rise to the saying: 
“As Maine goes, so goes the nation.” 
Thai notion was pretty well exploded in 
1936 when the state elected a Republican 
ticket in September, only to see a 46- 
state sweep for the Roosevelt slate in 
November. But the Maine contest Mon- 
day nevertheless drew attention because 
of New Deal and age-pension issues. 

The New Deal angle arose when Na- 
tional Chairman James A. Farley invaded 
Maine a fortnight ago (NEWwsweEEK, Sept. 
12) to remind the state of the $200,000,000 
it had received from the Federal Treasury 
and also to pull for his old friend, F. Har- 
old Dubord, a Democratic candidate for 
Congress. The pension issue was trotted 
out by the three Republican Congressional 
incumbents who plumped for the Town- 
send plan. 

As usual in this G.O.P. stronghold, the 


Republicans were winning as the returns 
piled up Monday night. The Republican 
Townsendites bowled over Farley’s New 
Dealers, while Gov. Lewis O. Barrows 
beat down the threat of former Gov. Louis 
J. Brann, a strong Democratic vote getter. 


Nevada 


In Nevada’s legalized gambling halls 
last week, better than even money odds 
were offered that Sen. Pat McCarran, who 
Supreme 


had opposed the President’s 
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Sen. Pat McCarran 


Court and Government Reorganization 
Bills, would win renomination over his two 
professed New Deal opponents, Albert 
Hilliard, a Reno lawyer, and Dr. John E. 
Worden, State Board of Health secretary. 

The bookmakers were right. McCarran 
rolled up a 3-to-1 margin. But in Hyde 
Park, the President’s aides immediately 
denied the result was a rebuke to the Ad- 
ministration. 

Didn’t Mr. Roosevelt shake hands with 
the Senator as he passed through Nevada 
this summer? 





Significance 


As the  slowed-up Roosevelt purge 
juggernaut rolled onto the dangerous po- 
litical highways of Maryland and Georgia, 
it became more evident than ever that the 
President’s goal is not so much the defeat 


of a few recalcitrants as the definite es- 
tablishment of a new party line-up: 
liberals vs. conservatives. 

Shrewd politician that he is, the Presi- 
dent undoubtedly knew that despite some 
concession the odds were against his 
unseating the principal purgees. Most of 
them had strong Democratic machines to 
which politics is a business and the New 
Deal merely a horse to ride for what it is 
worth. But Mr. Roosevelt did try by 
every means available to pin the label 
“obstructionist” on his opponents—and 
he thereby pointed the way to a battle in 
1940 that may all but erase existing party 
lines. 





Pennsylvania Parable 


Confident of regaining political control 
after four years, Pennsylvania Repub- 
licans launched the fall .campaign with a 
jamboree in Pittsburgh last week end. 
They reveled in torchlight parades, band 
music, and singing. 

Then on Saturday they converged on 
Kennywood Park for the biggest event 
of all—an ox roast, a revival of an old 
political custom. 

Twenty-five chefs, ten butchers, and 
100 waiters set out 314 tons of roast oxen, 
60,000 ears of corn, 50,000 buns, bushels 
of tomatoes, and gallons of olives. This 
was supposed to be enough to feed 50,000, 
but when chow time came, 55,000 were 
pressing outside the dining hall and some 
of them got tired waiting in line. Yelling 
“we want roast ox” they stormed the 
building, bowled over policemen, and 
dived into the food. 

Most of the meat fell on the floor and 
was trampled, with the vegetables, into 
political stew. Only about 1,000 got any- 
thing to eat. While politicians inside fled 
with their wives and daughters, shouting 
“women and children first,” a party 
leader commented: “It was worse than 
ladies’ day at a ball park.” 








Woes of a Reformer 


Grand Jury Builds a Fire 
Under Philadelphia’s Mayor 


S. Davis Wilson, a professional reform- 
er, went to Philadelphia in 1905 as as- 
sistant director of the Law and Order 
Society. 

For the next twenty years he flitted 
from one society’s pay roll to another, 
always battling crime, vice, and rackets 
in a city infested with them. 

By 1926 Wilson’s zealous crusading 
won him an appointment as deputy city 
controller. Four years later he entered 
politics in earnest and began a career of 
switches in political allegiance. In 1933 
he was elected controller on the Demo- 
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Indicted: Mayor 8S. Davis Wilson 


cratic ticket, although he had always been 
a Republican until that time. In 1935 he 
was elected mayor, this time as a Re- 
publican. (In May this year, while still 
Republican mayor, he turned Democratic 
again and unsuccessfully sought the nomi- 
nation for United States Senator.) 

When Wilson became mayor the citi- 
zens expected reform of a reformer. They 
prodded him until, in February 1937, 
they got something resembling a start. 
That month he appointed a group of 
prominent ministers to investigate con- 
ditions. Five months later the churchmen, 
reporting that vice and crime were ram- 
pant, issued a blasting denunciation of 
lax law enforcement and politically con- 
trolled justice. They attacked District 
Attorney Charles F. Kelley for “leniency” 
to known criminals. 

Wilson did nothing, while Kelley, high 
up in G.O.P. councils, scoffed. But by 
mid-September, the Mayor and the Prose- 
cutor were at political odds because of 
Wilson’s opposition to the regular Re- 
publican slate in the primaries. Kelley 
went before Judge Curtis Bok and asked 
for a special grand-jury investigation of 
“wide-open gambling” in the city. Phila- 
delphia eyebrows went up when Mayor 
Wilson urged Judge Bok to refuse the 
Kelley request, charging it was inspired 
by politics. Judge Bok snubbed the May- 
or, impaneled the jury, and ordered a 
sweeping inquiry. Wilson kept taking pot- 
shots at the probe and succeeded a month 
later in ousting Kelley and getting the 
then Attorney General of the state, 
Charles J. Margiotti, to conduct the 
investigation. 


49 Counts 


Last week, after nearly a year’s work, 
the grand jury built a fire under the ex- 
reformer. It unearthed evidence of wide- 
open operation of gambling joints, book- 
making establishments, pool selling, and 





the numbers game, and indicated the ex- 
istence of an alliance between the under- 
world, police, and city officials. Indict- 
ments were voted against Mayor Wilson, 
four officers of his police department, one 
Nathan (Natey) Schaeffer—a Philadel- 
phia Dutch Schultz pictured by the grand 
jury as overlord of the rackets—and 142 
individual gambling operators. Mayor 
Wilson was charged on 49 counts of “will- 
fully and negligently” failing to suppress 
gambling, juggling police and fire de- 
partment personnel, and muzzling wit- 
nesses called by the Ruth Legislative 





Committee when it was investigating 
crime and the Philadelphia courts a year 
ago. 


Permitted to sign his own bond for 
$10,000 bail, the Mayor said: “At the 
proper time, I shall at last have my day 
in court. Then a full revelation will be 
made of all that is back of the present 
persecution .. .” 





The Boys in Blue 


Like the Confederate veterans who held 
their annual encampment at Columbia, 


S.C., a fortnight ago (Newsweek, Sept. - 


12), the Grand Army of the Republic is 
fast approaching extinction. In 1890, its 
peak year, the G.A.R. had 409,487 mem- 
bers. Last week in Des Moines, Iowa, only 
150 of the boys in blue attended the 72nd 
annual reunion. 

Despite ages of 84 to 103, the veterans 
were a hardy lot. While 112 of them rode 
in automobiles in the annual parade, 36 of 
the 38 who started on foot finished the 
mile and a quarter grind under a hot sun. 
Two of them even jigged to the music of 
a fife and drum corps. 

Robert M. Rownd, 94, of Ripley, N-Y., 
who three times ran away to the Union 
Army lines before he was accepted for en- 
listment, was elected commander-in-chief. 





Davey of Ohio 


Pensions and Politics Embroil 


Ex-Governor in New Feud 


Gov. Martin L. Davey of Ohio, soon 
to be an ex-governor because he was de- 
feated for renomination Aug. 9, has a 
penchant for long-distance spatting with 
Federal officials. In 1935, charged with 
utilizing the Ohio Relief Administration 
for his political machine, he hurled mail, 
telephone, and press-statement brickbats 
at Harry L. Hopkins. The row was cli- 
maxed when he dared the WPA chief to 
come into the state if “you are a man,” 
and Hopkins called the bluff. Last year 
Davey feuded with Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. He declared that during 
Ohio’s steel-strike troubles, Madame Sec- 
retary telephoned him to “kidnap” Tom 





Interna 


Robert M. Rownd, G.A.R. he: 


Girdler and Frank Purnell, steel ex 
tives, and force them to deal with 
C.L.0. 

Miss Perkins retorted that the gover)or 
had twisted her words. Last week Davcy 
was again carrying on a long-distance war 
with Washington, this time with the So- 
cial Security Board. 

The board’s main charge was that 
Davey and his aides, by letters and ; 
sonal pressure, sought to corral the voles 
of 110,000 aged Ohioans who receive aver- 
age pensions of $23 a month (half sup- 
plied by the Federal government). Ot\ier 
accusations were that the entire state «<- 
ministration of old-age assistance as 
blackened by partisan politics, that it was 
inefficient and wasteful. Davey and _ his 


appointees were ordered to Washington ‘to 


show cause why the Federal assistance 
contribution should not be suspended. 

Davey bristled. Refusing to go to te 
hearing or allow any state aides to do 
he dared the board to withhold funds ai 
shipped off a blistering letter that accuse 
the SSB of playing dirty politics: “You 
waited until three days before the O): 0 
primary and gave out an unprecedent«:! 
political blast, intended to scare 110,009 
helpless old people in Ohio into vot 
against myself.” 





Significance 
If Federal old-age contributions 
Ohio are suspended it will be the thi 
time the board has taken such acti 
Grants to Illinois were withheld fr 
July 29, 1937, to Aug. 30 the same y 


because of mismanagement and slipsh:! 
accounting. Payments to Oklahoma we:e 


held up from Mar. 3 to Apr. 1 this y 
after hearings revealed waste, inefficien: 
and favoritism. Because of the tenden: 
of politicians to ride the age-pension pr: 


gram as a political machine (NEWSWEE!. 
July 25), there will be other Federal-stat« 


clashes. 
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Hines Mistrial 


Pecora’s Ruling Fraught 











With Political Import 


As soon as the trial of James J. Hines 
began five weeks ago, Chief Defense 
Coun: Lloyd P. Stryker started jumping 
on every misstep by Prosecutor Thomas 
E. Dewey in hope of winning dismissal of 
the case. 

Twice during the first three weeks he 
seized upon careless remarks by Dewey 
as the basis for motions for a mistrial. In 
both uastances they were quickly denied 
by Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 

La.t week Stryker pounced for a third 
time, and for a moment it looked as if he 


had hit the bull’s-eye. After Dewey had 
comp':ted his case against Hines—the real 
power behind Tammany Hall and chief 
New Deal patronage dispenser in New 
York—-he was confident he had proved 


that Hines was the political “fixer” be- 
hind the Dutch Schultz policy racket and 
was near to convicting the first high Tam- 
many chieftain since William M. Tweed 
went io jail in the 1870s. 

Then Stryker, deferring defense testi- 





‘ Wide World 
Prosecutor Dewey 


mony, launched into a classical and schol- 
arly three-hour plea for dismissal of the 
thirtcen-count indictment; he argued that 
the state had failed to connect Hines with 


actual operation of the racket. Though 
Justice Pecora agreed with Stryker in sev- 
eral particulars, in the end he denied the 
defense motion on the ground that the 
stale was entitled to “any reasonable 
doubt” a trial might have upon the law. 

This week, as the trial resumed, the 


tenacious Stryker had the little prosecutor 
on auother spot. During cross-examination 
Satur lay, Dewey, either carelessly or de- 
liberately, had asked a defense witness if 
any testimony had been given before a 
grail jury about Hines and the poultry 








Defendant Hines 
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racket (not concerned in this case). Red- 
faced Stryker jumped to his feet and 
shouted another motion for a mistrial on 
the ground that Dewey, violating the rules 
of procedure, had made a prejudicial state- 
ment that had no place in the present pro- 
ceeding. To the surprise of those in court, 
Justice Pecora adjourned the trial to con- 
sider his decision on the motion and let 
Dewey stew in uncertainty over the week 
end. 


Climax 

On Monday the ax still hung over 
Dewey’s head. At 10 a.m. tense spectators 
gathered, only to file out disconsolately 
when Pecora adjourned court until 2 p.m. 
At that hour they filed back in, but not 
until 3 o’clock did the justicé mount the 
bench. Orally, he started explaining the 
action to follow. He talked for two hours. 
Then, at 4:51, he said: 

“The court grants the motion of the de- 
fendant for a mistrial and the withdrawal 
of a juror [a legal formality in such pro- 
cedure].” The ruling was on the ground 
that Dewey’s fourteen-word question— 
“Don’t you remember any testimony about 
Hines and the poultry racket there by 
him?”—was improper and prejudiced the 
defendant’s case. 


Wide World 


Dewey, stopped for the first time in his 
three-year career of racket busting, was 
defiant to the end. He gruffly refused the 
formality of concurring in the mistrial, and 
took a parting shot at the bench: “Un- 
fortunately, the people . . . have no appeal 
from the court’s decision.” To which Judge 
Pecora retorted: 

“The people . . . have every right to 
bring this defendant to trial again.” And 
later: “This defendant Hines, this court 
feels, will be brought to the bar of justice 
again as he should be.” 





Significance 


Seldom has a ruling on a technical point 
of law been so charged with intense politi- 


International 


Justice Pecora 


cal significance as this. It had been con- 
ceded that should Hines have been con- 
victed the nomination of Dewey as Repub- 
lican candidate for the governorship of 
New York State would have been inevi- 
table. 

This setback raises a black question 
mark over such an eventuality. If, as 
seems likely, the case is started all over it 
might run into November, with Dewey 
laboring under the handicap of being un- 
able to neglect his duties as district at- 
torney to carry on a campaign for gov- 
ernor. 

Moreover, the difficulty of convicting 
Hines will be doubly great, inasmuch 
as the defense now knows the entire nature 
of the state’s case. 

The question of law involved is highly 
technical. Authorities state that the law 
books are full of cases in which the district 
attorney has asked improper questions sim- 
ilar to that upon which the mistrial was 
based and in which the judge has per- 
mitted the case to proceed with a repri- 
mand to the offending prosecutor and an 
admonition to the jury that the question be 
ignored in weighing the evidence. On ap- 
peal such cases have been sustained on the 
ground that the reprimand and the warn- 
ing has substantially counteracted the 


Wide World 


Defense Counsel Stryker 


prejudicial question. Criticism that Judge 
Pecora was unduly strict in this instance 
will, in public discussion, meet the answer 
that the judge has an honest and coura- 
geous record. 

It is natural that the attainments of 
Pecora have often brought out his name 
in connection with higher office. The effect 
of this action upon such possibilities is 
difficult to calculate. The immediate pub- 
lic reaction may condemn Dewey for a 
disastrous mistake, but it is quite certain 
that in the long run the courage, skill, and 
persistence that have characterized the 
youthful prosecutor will overcome the 
handicaps that this event has placed in his 
way. 
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Underlies Defiance 


in Hitler’s Address to World 


And in Contrast to 1914, 
Britain Leaves Little Doubt 


as to Preparedness 


Sept. 7 at 10:45 a.m. cheers, catcalls, and 
lusty singing rang out in front of the 
prison at Miahrisch-Ostrau, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s third largest city. Three hundred 
Sudeten Nazis, led by six Parliamentary 
deputies, had gathered to protest the im- 
prisonment of Storm Troopers charged 
with arms smuggling. Suddenly a squad of 
mounted police—returning from morning 
drill—clattered into the square. As they 
forced back the demonstrators, a trooper 
smartly cracked his riding crop across the 
shoulders of Deputy Karl May. 

Three hours later at Brown House head- 
quarters in Prague, angry Nazis drafted a 
communiqué. News of “the unexampled 
excesses of the state police and the beat- 
ing of Sudeten deputies” forced them to 
end consideration—which they had just 
begun—of the Czech’s new Plan Four for 
solving the minorities problem. Then they 
carried the ultimatum defiantly to Lord 
Runciman, Britain’s patient “mediator.” 


“‘Unshakable Faith’ 


For five weeks Viscount Runciman had 
wheedled concessions from the Czechs. 
With each plan, Konrad Henlein, leader 
of the Sudeten Nazis became vaguer in his 
counterdemands, more unyielding in his re- 
fusal of the government’s terms—until fi- 
nally it was obvious he had exhausted 
Runciman’s patience. 

The increasing threat of a German in- 
vasion at last persuaded London to go 
over its mediator’s head. On direct orders 
from Downing Street, Minister Basil C. 
Newton asked that President Eduard 
Benes grant in all but name the extreme 
Nazi demand: territorial autonomy for the 
Sudetens. After a struggle with his Cabi- 
net, Benes agreed. Yet the minor Nazi 
leaders deliberately used the Mahrisch- 
Ostrau incident to sabotage the new pro- 
posals. 

That night Henlein, despite a bad cold, 
sped back from Nuremberg where he had 
conferred with Adolf Hitler. Apparently 
by the Fiihrer’s command, the Sudetens 
abruptly changed their tone and reopened 
the discussions. 

Nevertheless, “incidents” continued in 
Sudeten towns. In German newspapers 
every Sudeten brawl was played up as per- 
secution by the Czechs. (In Czechoslova- 
kia, this propaganda was hampered—Brit- 
ish agents investigated incidents on the 
spot and deflated them.) 


But as the day approached for Hitler 
to speak at Nuremberg, Sudeten agitation 
took a new form. Previously mobs had had 
no slogan other than the stereotyped “Sieg 
Heil—Hail Victory!” Now the cry became: 
“We want to go home to the Reich!” and: 
“We demand a plebiscite!” One such dem- 
onstration took place Sunday outside the 
castle at Petrohrad where Runciman was 
spending the week end. He looked down 
from the balcony and blandly wished them 
peace. The Nazis answered with the 
“Horst Wessel Song.” 

As for the Czechs, they became restive 
as soon as they learned Benes had granted 
new concessions, and Saturday the profes- 
sorial little President went to th micro- 
phone to reassure them. During twenty 
years—ever since he appeared at the right 
hand of the late Thomas Masaryk—Benes 
has built a reputation for the iciest set of 
nerves in Europe. He put his confidence 
on the air waves: “If I have taken it upon 
myself this day to appeal to the people 
of this state, that does not mean that I 
fear for our future. In all my life I have 
never had fears. I have an unshakable 
faith in the state, in its ability to with- 
stand pressure, in its splendid army, and 
in its spirit.” As he finished the bells of 
Prague’s three-score ancient churches 
tolled in unison. 


‘No Mother Will Weep’ 


Autumn sunshine flickered on bayonets, 
steel helmets, and countless swastikas in 
the narrow streets of Nuremberg as 1,000,- 
000 poured into the city or bivouacked out- 
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side in tent colonies. Monday the Fiihrer 
arrived and opened the tenth and largest 
annual Nazi congress in traditional fash- 
ion: a 544-hour performance of his favorite 
opera, “Die Meistersinger.” 

The next night in the Deutscher Hof, 
Hitler conferred until far after midnight 
with Konrad Henlein. Wednesday he re- 
viewed 40,000 spade-carrying Labor Corps 
youths on the vast Zeppelin field and ad- 
vised them: “In you is expressed the loftiest 
motto we know: God helps those who help 
themselves.” The same day he entertained 
45 diplomats—including American Am- 
bassador Hugh Wilson—at tea. To the 
greeting of France’s envoy, André Fran- 
cois-Poncet, he replied: “I trust no mother 
will ever have cause to weep in consequence 
of any action of mine.” 

When other diplomats took a special 
train to Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson 
stayed behind. Few ambassadors ever had 
a tougher job: to penetrate the wall 
around Hitler and convince him that Brit- 
ain wasn’t bluffing. His logical contact, 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, didn’t seem to function. Ribbentrop 
was formerly Ambassador to Britain and 
the darling of the pro-German clique there; 
he thought he was better informed than 
the British Ambassador about that coun- 
try. Sir Nevile finally had a long conver- 
sation with Goring, then tried von Ribben- 
trop again. This time the Foreign Minister 
did go to the Fiihrer—and Friday night 
Hitler dismissed all his aides and retired 
to ponder by himself. 

And the next night Géring showed that 
Henderson had left him unconvinced. He 
made a speech full of threats—and gibes 
at the Czechs, who contend that their Bo- 
hemia was a center of enlightenment when 
Germany still was savage: “I do not deny 
that there is a crisis! But we know why. 
That little chit of a race, devoid of all 
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Sudetens: ‘We want to go home to the Reich!’ 
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Newsphotos (by radio) 


Sir Nevile Henderson could meet the Fiihrer only at a tea party 
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culture, is oppressing a civilized minority 
and »ehind all this is Moscow and the 
eternal Jewish grimace! 


_ 


are in favor of reason but if they 
want the other thing—we are well sup- 
plied and excellently armed. We have a 
powerful army and a great navy and our 
air force is the world’s most modern, most 
technically advanced, and most numerous. 
This air force justifies unshakable confi- 
dence in our victory, and our fortifications 
in the west will halt any power under the 
sun, 


The False Beard 


Sunday the festival-weary Marshal was 


put to bed, suffering from catarrh of the 
thi and a swollen leg. But correspond- 
ents had never seen the Fiihrer so cheery 
as when he received them on the terrace of 


the Burg, Nuremberg’s medieval castle. 
He talked art and architecture. Pointing 
out the gabled landmarks, he remarked 
that no other city charmed him so much 
except Florence, which he saw for the only 
time when he visited Mussolini last May. 
“What a city! I would like to remain there 
a week, incognito . . . but that is impos- 
sible. If I were to disguise myself, for in- 
stance, by wearing a false beard and if I 
were discovered after all, people would 
immediately begin saying I had sinister 
political designs.” 

Next night, before 20,000 picked Nazis 
in the Congress Hall, he made the speech 
for which the whole week of parades had 
heen a prelude. So many millions never 
listened before to a single voice saying 
whether there would be peace or war. 
Three great navies and 4,000,000 fully 
equipped troops were ready for fighting 
orders, 

For nearly an hour Hitler merely re- 
viewed his regime’s work. Then his voice 
sudcenly rasped: “I am speaking now of 





Czechoslovakia! The situation has become 
unbearable! Our compatriots are being ex- 
posed to robbery and oppression!” 

The German minority, he said, would 
never be abandoned by the Reich—no 
matter what other powers might say. “If 
the Sudeten Germans are bloodily beaten 
because they wear socks which the Czechs 
do not like, the democracies may be indif- 
ferent but I can tell the democracies that 
we are not indifferent. The depriving of 
the rights of these people must end. The 
Almighty did not create 7,500,000 Czechs 
so that they might maltreat 3,500,000 Ger- 
mans. I demand that the oppression of the 
Sudetens cease and that for this be sub- 
stituted the right of self-determination.” 

“A certain Mr. Wilson” had deprived the 
Sudetens of this right of self-determina- 
tion. And if it is not restored, Germany will 
come to their aid. This was a demand for a 
plebiscite, although Hitler did not use the 
word. 

Next he showed how keenly he resented 
Czechoslovakia’s boast that its mobiliza- 
tion had forestalled a German invasion 
May 21, and his ire at the present warn- 
ings being showered on Germany. “Mr. 
Benes invented the lie that Germany mo- 
bilized. It was declared that I yielded in 
the face of Czechoslovakia’s determination 
and intervention by other powers. A great 
power does not stand for an assault of 
this kind. The second time, as a good Nazi, 
I will hit back. I request that foreign 
statesmen be convinced this is no mere 
phrasemaking.” 

These attacks on Czechoslovakia were 
ominous because the Czechs had taken the 
stand that they would rather fight than 
permit a plebiscite. But Hitler was less 
belligerent toward the bigger powers. They 
had combined against Germany, he said. 
Yet Britain and France had no reason 
for hostility. He had forever renounced the 


idea of revenge on France and had made a 
naval treaty with Britain to show his 
peaceful intentions. 

All this built up suspense without set- 
tling the main question: was Hitler pre- 
pared to make war? The answer came in a 
few short sentences. Elsewhere they mizht 
have passed as a report on public works. 
He had turned over to Highways Di- 
rector Todt the job of building ‘ 
gigantic fortifications in the west”—the 
Siegfried Line along the Rhine; 362,090 
workers, 100,000 Labor Corps men and 
several infantry divisions were working 
there. The job would be finished “before 
winter.” The answer was: not yet. 


Echoes of Thunder 


Shortly before Germany’s invasion of 
Austria, The London Times, occasionally 
the organ of Britain’s government and al- 
ways the mouthpiece of the powerful, pro- 
German “Cliveden set,” editorially fa- 
vored Austro-German Anschluss. 


“most 


Sept. 6 a German Embassy spokesman 
slyly told correspondents they might find 
The Times interesting the next day. They 
did: “The Thunderer” editorially observed 
that Czechoslovakia might be a “more 
homogeneous state by secession of that 
fringe of alien population.” 

German radio stations triumphantly 
broadcast that Britain approved of annex- 
ation of the Sudeten regions. Prague and 
Paris protested vigorously—and Nev lle 
Chamberlain rushed back from fishing 
in Scotland to nip an incipient Cabinet 
crisis. 

Ever since the tall and devoutly reli- 
gious Viscount Halifax became Foreign 
Secretary last Feb. 25 he has functioned 
as Chamberlain’s mouthpiece. Now Hali- 
fax emerged as standing up to the Prime 
Minister in favor of a strong public warn- 
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ing to the Reich. Halifax summoned Geof- 
frey Dawson, editor of The Times, to the 
Foreign Office. Anthony Eden called at 
the Foreign Office for the first time since 
he resigned in disgust with Chamberlain’s 
appease-the-dictators policy and offered 
Halifax his aid. And from Prague, Runci- 
man was reported ready to throw up his 
mission because of Whitehall’s vacillation. 

The Prime Minister immediately issued 
a denial that The Times represented his 
policy. But he still refused a public warn- 
ing to the Reich and waited for word 
from Sir Nevile Henderson. Saturday night 
it arrived by special plane and, although 
the Ambassador still hadn’t conferred 
with Hitler in person, Chamberlain an- 
nounced: “There is every reason to feel 
assured that the views of His Majesty’s 
government have been fully conveyed to 
the proper quarter.” 

Then British diplomacy accomplished a 
typical feat of saying a lot while officially 
saying nothing. Whitehall furnished for- 
eign correspondents with an 800-word 
anonymous explanation of the British 
viewpoint which they could “present with- 
out fear of contradiction.” The viewpoint: 
Britain sensed real danger of war; Hitler 
must not think he could start the “Blitz- 
krieg”—lightning war—against Czechoslo- 
vakia without dragging in France cer- 
tainly, and maybe Britain and the rest of 
the world; London thought that Prague’s 
latest concession had “removed any justi- 
fication for Germany to try violent meas- 
ures” and had laid a proper basis for 
peaceful negotiations; and finally, Britain 
stuck to the French alliance and also “finds 
support at the present moment in the 
sympathy of the United States.” (Ambas- 
sador Kennedy repeatedly called at the 
Foreign Office during the crisis.) 

Finally, illustrating how swiftly Lon- 
don’s sense of crisis had grown, The 
Times buried all talk of giving way to 
Germany and castigated Géring’s speech 

s “the very pattern of a wrong approach 
to an international dispute. Its tone was 
the echo of Prussianism . . . It was in fact 


the speech of a bully whose fury makes 
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even sympathizers with the German case 
forget whatever there is in that case for 
legitimate sympathy.” 


Sang-Froid 

The sleep of peasants in Eastern France 
was disturbed as tanks, artillery, and 
reservists rumbled through their villages 
at night on the way to the Maginot Line. 
Above Metz an observation balloon floated 
from its cable, and planes scouted the line 
from the moment the morning fogs lifted. 
So many stories were printed of counter- 
espionage agents along the frontier that 
citizens of the area treated every tramp 
with respectful suspicion. 

After sufficient reserves had been called 
to bring the army to 1,200,000 men—near- 
ly double regular strength—the French 
sat back and admired two things: their 
own sang-froid and the spectacle of Lon- 
don belatedly waking up to realities. 

When Hitler took Austria, France had 
no government. Last week the chronic 
social conflict was toned down. Rightists 
and Leftists united behind Premier Ed- 
ouard Daladier, and the great General 
Confederation of Labor approved the 
government’s abandonment of the 40-hour- 
week in defense industries. The only 
serious threat—a dockworkers’ strike at 
Marseille—was cut off short when Daladier 
put the port under military control and 
called the laborers to the colors. 


Palace of Peace 

At Geneva the League of Nations Coun- 
cil opened its 102nd session—and ad- 
journed in six minutes. The diplomats then 
talked military affairs behind the scenes. 
The Soviet Union, like France, is treaty- 
bound to help Czechoslovakia in case of 
attack; yet the two have no border in 
common. Poland and Rumania are the 
only possible highways. Poland has con- 
fused ail sides by refusing to take any 
stand—)hut is adamant against passage of 
Soviet troops across its territory. 

Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
had daily conferences with Foreign Min- 
ister Nicolas Petrescu Comnen of Ruma- 
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nia. French Foreign Minister Georges Bon- 
net, who had not planned to go to Geneva, 
paid a hurried visit to Litvinoff and Com- 
nen. The Rumanian was reported ready to 
agree that Soviet troops and planes should 
cross his country, but with a reservation. 
Rumania and Poland are friendly, and 
Comnen refused to make any promises 
until certain that Warsaw wouldn’t dis- 
approve. So this involved and vital jockey- 
ing still had arrived nowhere definite when 
Hitler made his speech. 





Reaction 


In Prague—2l1 minutes away from 
German bombers—the immediate reaction 
to Hitler’s speech was relief from fear of 
immediate attack. At midnight Monday 
M. W. Fodor, Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, said in an NBC broadcast 
from the Czech capital: “The allusion that 
the fortifications in the west of Germany 
will be ready by the end of this year was 
an extremely clever way of a skillful de- 
magogue to let his people know that he is 
not yet ready to face a world war.” 

Also reporting Prague’s reaction, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, CBS European manager, 
said that “the Czechs have a theory tonight 
about Nuremberg. They believe it was 
Great Britain’s stand over the week end, 
that, as they say, constrained Hitler to- 
night.” 

Heavy rains dampened displays of Sude- 
ten enthusiasm, but there were parades and 
sporadic demonstrations against Czechs 
and the Jews. And at 8 a.m. Tuesday, 
NEwswEEK was told by telephone from 
Prague that President Benes had informed 
Britain and France that it would be im- 
possible to make concessions to the Sudeten 
minority if pressure from Germany con- 
tinued. Prague felt that Benes was deter- 
mined to try to force a showdown within 
a few days rather than risk prolonged ten- 
sion. 

Until the climax, events in the most dan- 
gerous crisis since the World War had 
fallen more and more into the pattern of 
1914. 

Last week’s line-up of nations was es- 
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, lly the same. And again the puzzle 
ac for ‘«sermany was what Britain would do. 
sg But this time Hitler’s Reich—still less 
“al powerful than the Kaiser’s—didn’t call the 
2 Bril'sh hand. Hitler showed he was not pre- 
a pared deliberately to assume the status of 
or aggressor. 
ve [I~ chose instead the technique of the 
hie boiling pot—inspiring continued agitation 
. and disorder in Czechoslovakia and await- 
oH ing » chance to intervene without risking 
general war. 





m | Rivalry on the Seas 


of Ff The Reich’s Small New Fleet 
a and the Blockade Problem 
ast 


Ou a last-minute change of orders, the 





sat haltle cruiser Repulse, the battleship Royal 
ny Oak, and the Fourth. Destroyer Flotilla 
- r ned behind to guard the English 
le- ( icl last week when the Home Fleet 
- s| ed off for ten weeks’ “annual train- 
‘I i} ul exercise” in the North Sea. The 
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Nuremberg: the Fithrer of the Greater Reich rallies his forces 


Admiralty also hurried four reserve mine 
layers into commission and brought the 
First Mine-Sweeping Flotilla to full crew 
strength. 

With that action, the British Navy 
practically returned to its status of August 
1914. Strengthening the mine-sweeping 
and mine-laying units was one of the last 
things done then before calling up the 
naval reserves—the end of the “precau- 
tionary period” of fleet mobilization. (The 
first German offensive against Britain in 
the World War was to lay mines off the 
English Coast.) 

Meanwhile the main fleet of 50 ships, 
with the 33,500-ton battleship Nelson as 
Admiral Sir Charles Forbes’ flagship, took 
up war stations off the World War bases 
Invergordon and Rosyth. Since Aug. 26, 
the German Navy, with the new 26,000- 
ton battleship Gneisenau as flagship, has 
been on “routine” maneuvers of its own 
in the North Sea. At first Berlin informed 
the British that German warships would 
go no farther north than a line approxi- 
mately between Flamborough Head, York- 
shire, and the Danish coast. Then they an- 





France: the poilus move up to the Maginot Line 
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nounced they were going up nearer the 
British but without saying exactly where. 
The Admiralty was alarmed It sensed 
danger of a “frontier incident” at sea—a 
possible result of secret tactics, smoke 
screens, or code-signal mixups 

In the Mediterranean, most of the fleet 
began a cruise to Greek and Egyptian 
ports, which also was called a “routine” 
movement. But the 42,100-ton battle 
cruiser Hood stayed at Gibraltar, thus 
theoretically making it possible to bottle 
up the sea at both ends in case of war. 

Simultaneously, in France all leaves were 
canceled for officers and men of the At- 
lantic Fleet and warships were loaded with 
enough munitions and supplies to keep 
them at sea for 60 days. Vice Admiral 
Marcel Traub, one of France’s most ex- 
perienced naval officers,.was ordered to 
Brest to fit out the fleet for emergency 
duty. 

While England and France got their 
fleets ready, Hitler in his first speech at 
Nuremberg tried to remove unpleasant 
memories from the minds of Germans. 
Thought of an economic blockade of Ger- 
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many, he said, can now be buried “as an 
entirely ineffective weapon . .. We have 
stored what is necessary to give full se- 
curity.” Four days later Field Marshal 
GGring reiterated the Fiihrer’s boast: “It 
is my object that adequate national food 
supplies shall be secure even if war were 
to last 30 years .. . Never will it be pos- 
sible to starve out our nation and then 
demoralize it by propaganda. Those times 
are definitely over. We are provisioned 
both with food and raw materials.” He 
declared he was even storing supplies in 
gymnasiums and dance halls and told the 
people they could do their gymnastics and 
dancing outdoors. 





Significance 


In 1914 Germany was Britain’s greatest 
rival on the high seas. The Nazi fleet is 
now not even certain it can control the 
Baltic. Even when its new building pro- 
gram of 80 vessels is finished, it will merely 
be at the 35 per cent of British strength 
limit set by the 1935 Anglo-German agree- 
ment. 

So Hitler’s claim that the Nazi state is 
blockade-proof wasn’t backed by naval 
strength. This enigma confused all guesses 
about the Fiihrer’s plans. Not even any 
general staff outside Germany had been 
able to decipher the country’s resources 
to its own satisfaction. They discounted 
Nazi boasts about synthetic fuels, rub- 
ber, and textiles, believing production in- 
sufficient, too expensive, and of poor 
quality. (The breakdown of synthetic 





European 


In the North Sea: the German flagship Gneisenau .. . 


tires and lubricants when the army in- 
vaded Austria would have been a national 
scandal in an ungagged country.) 

Foodstuffs, fodder, oil, and iron are the 
main necessities which the Reich cannot 
produce in sufficient quantities. Nobody 
knows the extent of accumulated supplies. 
Perhaps there is enough for eight months 
of war, but that is usually the outside 
estimate. 

Then the future would depend, in ad- 
dition to grain from Hungary, on break- 
ing through to Rumanian oil and on keep- 
ing the line open to Swedish iron. Yet 
those countries, and every other source 
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... and Britain’s flagship Nelson 


of supplies, would be under diplomatic, 
if not military, pressure from Germany’s 
enemies. These factors make up a gamble 
such as few statesmen ever took. 
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Hitler’s New Crown 


The Hapsburg family left the crown of 
Bohemia in Prague and St. Stephen’s lop- 
sided headpiece in Budapest. In Vienna it 
left the Austrian crown and also the fami- 
ly’s first acquisition in royal regalia: the 
diadem, scepter, and other trappings of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

This collection had been worn by mon- 
archs for generations before Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, founder of the house, became 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in 
1273. The sword of Charlemagne, the 
holy lance, the bursa of St. Stephen, and 
the Book of the Holy Gospels date from 
ninth-century descendants of Charle- 
magne, the first Holy Roman Emperor. 

In 1424 the regalia was taken to Nur- 
emberg for safekeeping in a shrine in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost. There the 
jewels remained until the first modern 
dictator swept over Europe 370 years 
later. To keep them out of reach of Na- 
poleon, they were taken to Vienna, where 
for the past 100 years the Austrian 
Treasury has kept them on display along 
with other Hapsburg treasures. 

Last March, when the Nazis annexed 
Austria, they took the insignia of the 
empire back to Germany. And last week, 
early on the first morning of the party 
congress at Nuremberg, Dr. Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart, as Governor of the Ostmark, for- 
mally presented the relics to the German 
people as a symbol of Anschluss and the 
birth of a new German Empire. In the 
six-century-old Church of the Meister- 
singer, where the jewels are glass-encased 
in the nave, Nuremberg’s Burgomaster re- 
ceived them “for all the German people. 
for whom the city will keep them in 
trust.” 
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Though there was a military display 
and « band, few people attended. Nor 
was Hitler there. But later in the morn- 
ing he told the congress: “A Greater Ger- 
many appears for the first time in Nurem- 
berg as the insignia of the old empire re- 
turn into this ancient German city.” 


A Pacifist Abroad 


To a long list of accomplishments re- 
corded in a 35-line sketch in the British 
Who’s Who, George Lansbury, laborite 
and pacifist, adds the following modest 
appendix: “Member of Church of Eng- 
land: teetotaler; non-smoker; twice in pris- 
on.” Now an active worker in _inter- 
national affairs, last week he could have 
affix: | another distinction: one who still 
sees « hope for peace by good will. 

Three years ago, Lansbury was head of 
the }. abor party. But his greatest interest 
has always been world peace. He re- 
nourced leadership of the party when 
during the Ethiopian conflict its members 
approved the sanctions against Italy, 
which he thought were militant and un- 
peact ible. 

Since then, Lansbury has been a 
spokesman and traveling agent for paci- 
fism. On behalf of a pacifist group known 
as the Embassies of Reconciliation, he 
made a tour that included an interview 
with Mussolini, 23 speeches in the United 
States, and a visit to Hitler. 

Although he is now 79 years old, last 





month he left on another mission. This 
time he went through the incubator of 
trou'le—the states of Central Europe. 
Tuesday—the same day that Hitler made 
his Lrst speech at Nuremberg—Lansbury 
ret. ned to London and reported: “The 
caicc for peace through international co- 
operation still isn’t lost . . . the govern- 
mi visited seemed determined to get 


away from the war atmosphere and co- 
operate in building up the cultural and 
economic life of their peoples.” 





Spanish Stalemate 


The fighting in Spain continued to de- 
vour men and material without worth- 
while progress by either side. And, as the 
stalemate dragged on, the usually cautious 
London Financial Times forecast that 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco may 
shorily turn over to a “moderate politi- 
cian” control of the insurgent regime, 
thus increasing the possibility of a truce. 
“War weariness has developed on both 
sides,” the newspaper said, “especially 
with the prospect of another winter cam- 
paizn. Evidence is forthcoming of recent 
fraternization on quieter fronts.” 

insurgent representatives in Paris im- 
mediately branded the report “false and 
without any foundation” and said that 
“there could not be any other policy than 
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Wide World 
George Lansbury, peace traveler 


that of total victory.” From Spain the 
Generalissimo was reported personally 
directing the drive to force loyalists back 
across the Ebro River. 

On this front, where there was no sub- 
stantial change in the lines, loyalists re- 
ported renewed foreign aid for Franco, 
including 15,000 fresh Italian troops and 
powerful new German artillery. From the 
other side it was said that through the 
French frontier, supposed to be ciosed, 
loyalists were still receiving supplies. This 
showed that, despite the international 
crisis over Czechoslovakia, foreign allies 
of the two armies were not withdrawing 
their support in Spain. 

When the loyalists made their successful 
surprise advance across the Ebro July 235, 
Franco’s drive along the Teruel-Sagunto 
road to Valencia was checked at the town 
of Viver by the hurry call for reinforce- 
ments for the other front 85 miles to the 
northeast. Last week insurgents renewed 
the Valencia offensive with a heavy bom- 
bardment of the lines around Viver. 
Loyalists fell back but recaptured several 
of their lost positions later. 

Three hundred miles to the southwest, 
loyalists redoubled their efforts to win 
back the town of Cabeza del Buey, which 
they lost at the beginning of Gen. Queipo 
de Llano’s push toward the Almadén 
mercury mines last month. One day gov- 
ernment artillery fired more than 1,000 
shells at a single hill without driving the 
insurgents off it. 





Hankow—and After 


Chiang Indicates Extension 


of Scorched Earth Policy 


Last week, at Hankow, 800 trousered 
women boarded little Yangtze River 


steamers, the first of 30,000 of their sex 


whom Chiang Kai-shek has ordered im- 
mediately evacuated 600 miles upstream 
to Chungking. All are factory workers, 
and the cost of their removal is being 





financed by the Generalissimo’s wife and 
other Chinese women. 

Already the sinews of the industrial 
triplet, Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang, 
have been scattered over the landscape. 
Most of the machinery from the mills 
and factories in which these women 
worked has been reassembled at Chung- 
king and the remainder set up elsewhere 
in small units which can ‘be packed off 
again on threat of invasion. 

In Tokyo, also, plans were made for 
the final assault on Chiang’s provisional 
capital, the Foreign Office handing the 
American, British, French, German, and 
Italian Ambassadors a set of rules under 
which foreigners at Hankow would be 
allowed to live in safety zones when the 
conquering army reaches there. These 
amount to demilitarization of the French 
concession and of the old British con- 
cession, which that country gave up in 
1927. Such a scheme would save the city’s 
choicest property. 

But, when the same countries’ Ambas- 
sadors to China approached Chiang on 
the subject, he paid no heed and con- 
tinued to fortify the foreign districts over 
their protests. Faced with the prospect of 
chaos after the city falls, Hankow’s 1,100 
foreign residents—including 168 Ameri- 
cans—raised a fund to buy food for stor- 
age and staked out 30 old wells to use 
when the water system breaks down. 





Significance 


Although the stubborn Chinese de- 
fense may keep the Japanese from ful- 
filling their present goal of “Hankow by 
Oct. 1,” both sides are acting on the as- 
sumption that the fall of the city is near. 
The safety zones the Japanese are offer- 
ing so eagerly there were granted only 
grudgingly at Nanking ten months ago. 
Chiang’s refusal to agree may mean that 
he is determined to apply his “scorched 
earth” policy on a scale never attempted 
before, razing most of the place himself 
and forcing the Japanese to destroy mil- 
lions of dollars in foreign property to dis- 
lodge him from the other parts. 





Chile Fiasco 


Last week Chilean police, after a fine- 
tooth investigation of the attempted 
Nacista (National Socialist) putsch Sept. 
5, released all but 52 of 170 prisoners. 
Jorge Gonzalez von Marées, Nacista lead- 
er, publicly took full responsibility for the 
uprising. He thus whitewashed ex-Presi- 
dent Carlos Ibafiez, who is supported by 
the Nacistas and several other small par- 
ties in the Presidential election which is 
to take place Oct. 25. Ibafiez had been ar- 
rested almost as soon as the first shot was 
fired in the uprising. He is an old enemy 
of President Arturo Alessandri and only 
last year returned to Chile after six years 
in exile. 
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COMPLETE SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is the star performer wherever 
names of persons or things, with addresses, de- 
scriptions or other information, must be copied 
on forms, records, reports or communications. 


It is a versatile performer, too. It does any kind 
of addressing at high speed, with perfect legibility 
and with never a mistake. Addressograph offers the 
same performance for a/] work which involves the 
filling-in or listing of names and related data. 


All-inclusive Addressograph services are the 
supporting cast that assure consistently fine results 
for neighborhood retailer or largest corporation 
—for membership organization or governmental 
office—for every kind and size of public institution. 
They are your services, available wherever you are. 


There’s an opportunity for you to apply 
Addressograph methods and services with 
profitable results. An investigation 
will pay you dividends. 


PY 


Expert Counsel 
in Office Procedure 


Your nearby Addressograph 
representative Can give you ex- 
pert advice on the most up-to- 
date, money-saving office proce- 
dures. In this respect, he is kept 
well informed through the ex- 
change of information with other 
representatives—through data 
received from his home office— 
through discussions at group 
meetings. Thus, he is qualified 
as a capable adviser who can 
bring you practical and profit- 
able ideas for your business. 





Machines and Methods 


* Increasing application of Addressograph methods 
* to departmental functions in many types of business, 
requires several machine models to meet specific 
needs. An Addressograph Sales Agency near you 
carries a complete stock of machines — portable 
Addressographs, hand and electric, for small lists; 
for larger lists, a choice of electric models ranging 
up to super-speed, fully automatic machines. Every 
model fills an existing business need. 


Factory Trained 
Servicemen 


Thoroughly trained and 
competent Servicemen who 
have passed rigid factory 
training requirements, are 
available wherever you are, 
to maintain your machines 
at top notch efficiency. Their 
knowledge of Addresso- 
graph uses and their famili- 
arity with new mechanical 
developments will help you 
derive the maximum money- 
saving benefits from your 
Addressograph investment. 


Certified Products and Supplies 


High quality, dependability and utmost 
economy are obtainable only through the 
use of Addressograph methods in their en- 
tirety. Included are typing units, supplies 
and auxiliary equipment, designed by the 
Originators of Addressograph methods, 
Complete stocks of these items, carried in 
your local Agency, represent a wealth of 
technical research, skilled workmanship 
and precision machinery that are com- 
bined to produce them in the largest 
plant of its kind in the world. 


Wherever i are, these helpful services are nearby 


To maintain close contact and to pro- 
vide convenient facilities for all these 
services, Addressograph Sales Agencies 
have been established in principal cities 
throughout the world. The address and 
telephone number of your nearby office 
will be found in telephone books under 

the heading: *‘ADDRESSOGRAPH 


SALES AGENCY.” It is your only au- 
thorized distributor of certified 
Addressograph products and services, 
Arrange for a practical demonstration, 
or write on business stationery to the 
Home Office at Cleveland, for complete 
information concerning Addressograph 
methods and services. 


wer. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES in principal cities throughout the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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Problem for the Industry: 
Swapping of Talent by Sponsors 
Causes Confusion 


Lee De Forest last week left his Los 
Angeles home for an annual event—a soli- 
tary climb of Mount Whitney. He is still 
full of ginger—although he was 65 on Aug. 
26. On his birthday the man who invented 
the audion tube—which was one of the 
things that made radio possible—surveyed 
the wonders that radio has wrought. 

“Tsn’t it sickening?” he asked. “I seldom 
listen to it any more ... Not only are the 
programs poor, too much swing and croon- 
ing, but the commercial interruptions are 
maddening. It isn’t at all as I imagined it 
would be.” : 

That few radio advertisers share De 
Forest’s unflattering view is clear from the 
figures in the case. Last year a dozen lead- 
ing corporations spent $25,000,000 for net- 
work time alone.* This year, network bill- 
ings are running ahead of last year’s, and 
several radio stars average weekly salaries 
of around $10,000 from hopeful sponsors.+ 





*Big spenders for radio time in 1987: 
Procter & Gamble, $4,496,067; Standard 
Brands, $2;508,139; General Foods, $2,764,944; 
Lever Bros., $2,182,123; Sterling Products, $2,- 
$11,014; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, $1,880,870; 
Liggett & Myers, $1,806,541; Ford Motor, $1,- 
768,285; American Tobacco, $2,339,849; Ameri- 
can Home Products, $2,547,814; Pepsodent, $1,- 
269,158; Campbell Soup, $1,166,128. 


TReputed weekly pay checks, most of them 
covering supporting casts: Major Bowes, $25,- 
000; Eddie Cantor, $16,500; Fred Waring, $13,- 
500; Burns and Allen, $12,500; Jack Benny, 
$10,000; Fred Allen, $10,000; Kate Smith, $8,000; 
Phil Baker, $8,000; Al Pierce, $7.000; Joe Pen- 
ner, £7,000; Walter Winchell (quarter hour), 
$5,000. , 


Though these sums make it apparent 
that the sponsors believe in radio adver- 
tising, they don’t seem to be quite so sure 
of the pulling power of their own programs 
or their featured artists. Right now a num- 
ber of advertisers are diligently swapping 
their talent—a phenomenon visible for 
some time but which has lately gathered 
momentum. 

Among the current shifts in sponsorship: 
Joe Penner from Coco Malt to Huskies, 
Jim McWilliams from George Washington 
Coffee to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Jack 
Haley from Log Cabin to Continental 
Baking, Professor Quiz from Nash-Kel- 
vinator to Noxzema, Ben Bernie from U.S. 
Rubber to American Tobacco, Burns and 
Allen from Grape Nuts to Chesterfield, 
Guy Lombardo from General Baking to 
Lady Esther cosmetics. 

For many years the Amos ’n’ Andy pro- 
gram sponsored by Pepsodent was an out- 
standing instance of sponsor loyalty, the 
blackface boys having sold toothpaste from 
Aug. 19, 1929, until Dec. 31, 1937. But on 
Jan. 3 of this year they switched to Camp- 
bell’s Soup, and this month Edwin C. Hill 
follows them as Campbell news commenta- 
tor under a five-year contract. Hill’s pre- 
vious sponsors, incidentally, have been 
exceptionally numerous, for he has sold 
clothes, dictionaries, typewriters, hosiery, 
and tobacco. 

The causes and effects of sponsor shifting 
are varied. Some changes are made by the 
performers themselves, who want more 
money and go to other programs to get it. 
Other changes leave the performer out on 
the limb—as Ry Krisp did this month 
when after two and a half years it ended 
Marion Talley’s contract. 

But most observers think the switches 
occur first because the sponsor believes the 
buying power of a particular audience has 





Dr. Lee De Forest, inventor of the audion tube 


been exhausted and secondly because ..- 
vertisers are uncertain that the pul)! ¢ 
identifies a particular product with a pa». 
ticular program. Only programs bearing tiie 
sponsor’s name (like the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour) seem safe from the second }),;- 
ard. That sponsor shifting increases {'je 
danger of wrong identification is obvic:is. 
But what to do about it—in the face of 
advertisers’ demands for novelty—is }ye- 
coming more and more of a headache in 
the radio business. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Elephant Boy’ Repeats: 
Young Hindu Rises to Stardem 
in Khyber Pass Drama 


In the role of self-appointed historian 
to the Englishmen staggering nobly under 
more than their share of the white ma)’s 
burden, Hollywood has turned out some 
excellent films. Nevertheless, a movie with 
the authenticity of London Film’s Druxis 
could have been created only by a British 
studio, one with the facilities of the empire 
at its command. 

Adapted by Lajos Biro from a story 
A. E. W. Mason, “Drums” is an absorb 
account of the boyish friendship between 
the Indian Prince Azim (Sabu) and a 
freckle-faced drummer in the Gordon 
Highlanders (Desmond Tester), playe«! 
against the standard melodramatics of 
outnumbered Britishers keeping a 
upper lip and a firm upper hand in 
midst of a native uprising. 

This familiar material has been « 
verted into exceptional screen entertai 
ment by at least three factors: Zol! 
Korda—director, and brother of Alexan: 
Korda, the film’s producer—has exploc: 
a sequence taut with suspense into < 
of the screen’s most brilliantly stag 
battle scenes; photographed for the firs 
time, the palace of the Mehtar of Chit 
and the Khyber Pass in the Himalay 
foothills furnish an impressive setting ! 
magnificent Technicolor photography: 
addition, there is a good cast includi: 
Raymond Massey, Valerie Hobson, a! 
Roger Livesey, and headed by the 15-yea 
old Mohammedan boy, Sabu. 

Education of Toomai. Sabu was b 
in 1923 in the Karapur Jungle 45 mii 
from the city of Mysore in South Ind: 
Because his father was a mahout in t! 
Maharaja’s employ, the boy, as soon as |” 
could walk, made the elephant stab! 
his playground. When Robert Flaherty 
then on location as co-director of “E! 
phant Boy”—discovered Sabu two yea: 
ago, he was a ragged orphan who unde: 
stood little English and spoke less. Neve: 
theless, Flaherty could see no one else a 
the Toomai of the Elephants of Kipling s 
story. 

The director hired a Brahmin tutor for 
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‘Drums’: 


Sabu, and in a short time the boy could 
speak English with only a slight trace of 
an accent. With the completion of the 
film Flaherty knew that he had found a 
future screen star. Sabu, his brother, and 
his tutor were shipped to London and 
installed in a Bloomsbury apartment. 
There, under a-five-year contract to Korda, 
Sabu continued his education and de- 
veloped into one of the most important 
players on the London Film lot. Last 
week, wearing an immaculate turban, the 
little boy arrived in this country on the 
Aquitania. He brought with him an invi- 
tation to sip a dish of tea with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House— 
and a retinue that included his brother, 
two giant Sikh guards, and a_ turban 
winder. 





a 


Boys Town—One Man’s Work 


In 1917 the Rev. Edward J. Flanagan, 
a Catholic priest, turned a dilapidated 
house in Omaha into a refuge for homeless 
boys. Its first occupants were two news- 
boys and three juvenile delinquents. 

The incorporated village of Boys Town 
is now situated on a 360-acre farm 10 
miles west of the Nebraska city, with 
facilities for 200 boys. Electing their own 
mayor and city commissioners, and di- 
recting the various departments of their 
community, the 12- to 16-year-old boys 
themselves run the town. It depends for its 
support on the voluntary contributions of 
people throughout the country who are 
familiar with the work Father Flanagan 
is carrying on to prove his contention that 
there is no such thing as a bad boy. In 21 
years the home has given farming, busi- 
ness, and vocational training to 4,000 
boys of every race and creed. Of these 
rehabilitated waifs, 95 per cent have de- 
veloped into responsible law-abiding citi- 
zens—a better average than that of most 
high schools. 


In a film called Boys Town, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer last week revealed some- 
thing of the spirit that made this record 
possible. 

With the exception of Father Flanagan, 
sensitively portrayed by Spencer Tracy, 
the film’s cast of characters is fictional. 
The screen story by John Meehan and 
Dore Schary begins in 1917, when a soft- 
hearted pawnbroker (Henry Hull) ad- 
vances the priest the money to make his 
home possible, but it devotes most of its 
footage to Father Flanagan’s uphill fight 





Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney 


to regenerate the cockiest little hoodlum 
that ever disturbed the peace in that pur- 
poseful community (Mickey Rooney). 
Under Norman Taurog’s direction, 
Mickey Rooney, when he doesn’t lapse into 
extravagant mugging, gives one of his most 
convincing performances; the rest of the 
cast—particularly the child actors Gene 
Reynolds, Frankie Thomas and Bobs Wat- 
son—is almost as good. And although the 
film’s melodrama skirts the implausible 





Valerie Hobson, Sabu, and Indian frontier troops 


when it becomes involved with gangsters 
and a bank robbery, “Boys Town” is a 
heart-warming film leavened with humor, 
hokum, and sentiment. 





Theatrical Clearinghouse 


Last year Frank Gillmore, then presi- 
dent of Actors Equity Association, and 
Lawrence Langner, governor of the League 
of New York Theatres, called a consulta- 
tion to diagnose the “ills” of the legitimate 
theatre (Newsweek, June 5, 1937). The 
result was a four-day meeting of several 
thousand persons connected with every 
department of the theatre world and the 
creation of the American Theatre Council. 

This week the council’s second national 
convention, held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, examines the fruits of last year’s 
resolutions and considers further projects 
for the theatre’s welfare. Of great interest 
to theatre-goers are the suggestions made 
by Langner. 

Lawyer, playwright, producer, and di- 
rector of the Theatre Guild, Langner has 
long been identified with efforts to raise 
the level of stage productions. His present 
proposal would transform the American 
Theatre Council into a chamber of com- 
merce for the theatre, with representatives 
in every principal city of the United 
States. It would be the function of these 
representatives to organize audiences and 
keep the council informed as to the the- 
atre’s status in their respective districts. 

In New York the council would have a 
permanent staff, a publicity department, 
and a syndicated column to keep the 
nation posted on the theatre. It would 
also act as a clearinghouse for play book- 
ings, would investigate and try to stand- 
ardize ticket price scales, and in general 
would foster the legitimate theatre in 
some 100 cities. 

If Langner’s suggestion is carried out, 
he believes that as many as 60 stage pro- 
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ductions would take to the road annually 
—in contrast to the 30 or less that have 
ventured forth in recent years. 

In such a case, the council might grade 
road shows on an A, B, C basis and act 
as a policing body to censor producers 
who misrepresent their wares. 








SCREEN OPENINGS 


VALLEY oF THE G1ANTs (Warner Broth- 
ers): In the third filming of Peter B. 
Kyne’s popular novel, Bill Cardigan 
(Wayne Morris) again trades mayhem 
and haymakers with an eastern timber 
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Announced for presentation in 
New York next month is the play, 
Oscar Wipe, by Leslie and Sewell 
Stokes, which created no end of talk 
upon its showing last year at the Gate 
Theatre in London and subsequently 
in Paris. That it created such talk is 
small wonder, for it is as peculiarly 
unabashed a biographical exhibit as the 
stage has seen in quite a spell. Criticism 
may properly find fault with it on the 
score of its sketchy and sometimes 
amateurish dramaturgy, and the moral- 
issimi may get pretty indignant over 
the whole thing, but it nevertheless has 
about it a certain impudence, a certain 
catch of character, and a general flavor 
of honesty that in combination make 
it stubbornly interesting theatrical fare. 

In a preface to the published script, 
Lord Alfred Douglas relates that he 
objected to the production of a previous 
play on Wilde and himself by Maurice 
Rostand, even then in rehearsal, on the 
ground that it falsified the truth. To 
the performance of the present opus he 
gave his full endorsement after “a few 
minor alterations in the text,” the re- 
quested alterations apparently n  in- 
cluding a description of himself as 
“startlingly good-looking,” a statement 
put into his mouth to the effect that 
“the disadvantage of being Oscar’s 
great friend is that all one’s best re- 
marks are believed to be his,” a line 
put into Wilde’s that he, Douglas, may 
do anything he wishes to do, since he 
is “a charming and graceful young man, 
related to everyone in the peerage, who 
does whatever he wants to do in a 
charming and graceful manner,” and 
several honeyed tributes to himself as 
a poetic genius. But no matter. The 
play, allowing for a bit of dramatic 
license, otherwise probably gets as 
close to the truth as it publicly can, for 
it at least speaks its mind freely and, in 
the words of Frank Harris in the play, 
“To say what we think is the nearest 
we mortals can attain to truth.” 

Liberally employing Wilde’s own wit, 
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Green Grow the Carnations 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


the exhibit is naturally juicy in that 
department, and it is to the authors’ 
credit that they have skillfully practiced 
the arts of selection and _ restraint. 
Wilde emerges not as a mere geyser of 
epigrams but as something of a human 
being, and the play—taking him from 
his early association with Douglas and 
other pretty boys through the famous 
trial to his drunken end in France— § 
gives you the core and essence of the 
strangest figure in modern English 
letters. It doesn’t hesitate to tread 
dangerous ground; it doesn’t shuffle; it 
doesn’t apologize. There, it says in 
effect, is Oscar without his figleaf and 
you may take him or leave him. Weak 
dramaturgy here and there debilitates 
certain phases of the record and, of 
course, everything in a play of this 
kind depends upon how adroitly the 
roles are acted; but in the reading at 
least one gets an often amusing, some- 
times brashly startling, and always 
forthright run for one’s money. 

The play will doubtless be conde- 
scended to and disparaged with the 
theatrical term “sensational,” which 
will be nonsensical. What else, con- 
sidering its subject matter, could it 4 
possibly be? It is not deliberately and 
calculatedly sensational; it is naturally 
and inevitably so. You might just as 
well try to write an honest, unsensa- 
tional play about Oscar as to try to 
write an honest, sensational one about 
Little Eva. 

An added fillip to the local production 
is provided by the four-cornered golden 
gloves contest over Wilde and Frank 
Harris fought recently in London with 
Douglas, Desmond McCarthy, Bernard 
Shaw, and St. John Ervine, Douglas 
as usual shadow-boxing with himself, 
McCarthy taking Harris for the usual 
British ride, Shaw as usual exceptionally 
having a merciful word for Harris, and 
Ervine as usual comparing Frank to 
Bo Weinberg and arguing that Oscar 
never wrote a play or much of anything 
else that was worth a hoot. 








NEWSWEEK 


pirate (Charles Bickford) and saves jhe 
redwoods for California. Stock out-of- 
doors melodrama, but the familiar j»<j- 
dents are reenacted with plenty of excite- 
ment and in Technicolor. Claire Trevor, 


Alan Hale, Frank McHugh, Jack LaRue. 


AvocaTe p’AmMour (Regal): Enlivened 
by several songs and excellent perfern- 
ances by Danielle Darrieux and Henry 
Garat. A French farce about a young lady 
lawyer who falls in love with her first and 
only client. Alerme, Marguerite Tempicy. 


My Lucky Srar (Twentieth Centiry- 
Fox): In her fourth film, Sonja Henie be- 
comes a college girl for the sub-rosa_ pur- 
pose of advertising a department store's 
winter sports clothes. The plot that in- 
volves her with a campus hero (Richard 
Greene) and the furious activity of the 
college’s winter carnival is adolescen! jn 
its appeal, but high-lighted by the star’s 
skating and an impressive “Alice in Won- 
derland” ice ballet. Cesar Romero, Buiidy 
Ebsen, Joan Davis, Louise Hovick. 


GARDEN OF THE Moon (Warner Bro(hi- 


ers): The double-crossing owner of a 
fashionable Hollywood night club (Vat 
O’Brien) meets his match when he hires 
an unknown swing-band leader (Jolin 


Payne) to pinch hit for Rudy Vallee. ‘the 
story of their feuding is overlong, but po- 
tent swing music, a good cast, and one of 
O’Brien’s excellent hard-boiled charact 
izations make this a diverting screen \i- 
sical. Jimmie Fidler (as himself) , Johniie 
Davis, Curt Bois, Melville Cooper, aud 
Joe Venuti and His Swing Cats. 





ART 


The WPA School of A:': 
Young Show What They Can |o 
With Four of the Muses 


The WPA Federal Art Projects does 
more than give employment to nee) 
artists, musicians, actors, and writers. \ 
considerable part of the movement ‘s 
educational, and a large number of W!’\ 
art workers are teachers who instruct 
both adult and juvenile pupils. 

Two weeks ago in New York City thie 
creative groups held a five-arts carnival in 
Washington Square (Newsweek, Sept... 
Last week, rounding out the picture, tic 
pupils staged a similar carnival in Central 
Park. Representing the 25,000 New York 
children who are now obtaining free «”! 
instruction at the city’s 183 WPA educ:- 
tional centers, a band of youngsters 
painters, sculptors, musicians, and actor 
—showed in demonstration classes and in 





provised galleries just what they were 


doing. The two-day festival, held unde 
the auspices of the Public Use of Art 


Committee, included exhibits of all the 


graphic arts, folk dances, concerts, a Punc: 
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Newsphotos 
New Venus: Found in the 
Rhone River near Vienne, France, 
one of the capitals of Roman Gaul, 
this statue is believed by its discov- 
erer, Albert Vassy, French archeol- 
ogist, to date from the first century. 





and Judy show, and a presentation of 
“The Mikado” by juvenile members of the 
Educational Alliance. 

Speakers of the opening of the exhibit 
were Newbold Morris, president of the 
City Council, and Stanley M. Isaacs, bor- 
ough president of Manhattan. Morris said 
American youth was safe as long as it was 
“free to express itself not only by govern- 
ment protection but by government pro- 
motion.” Isaacs called the Federal Art 
Projects “the real beginning of an Ameri- 
can people’s art.” 


EDUCATION 





Politics and the Schools: 
Researchers Gather the Facts 
and Propose a Cure 


Five years ago the University of Chi- 
cago’s department of political science set 
out to find whether public schools are best 
administered by politically independent 
boards, as educators argue, or by agencies 
under municipal control. The investigation 
was assigned to Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, 
associate professor of political science, and 
Dr. Nelson B. Henry, associate professor 
specializing in educational administration. 

They visited 33 cities, mailed question- 
naires to 191 others, interviéwed dozens of 
school superintendents and _ education- 
board members, and dug into court rec- 
ords. Last week the University of Chicago 
Press published their findings in a 97-page 
volume, “Schools and City Government.” 

Kerwin and Henry consider the inde- 
pendent school board no guarantee against 
political meddling. “Politics,” they say, 
“are injected into the schools just as fre- 
quently by school boards as by . . . legis- 
lative or executive branches of political 
government.” Thus, an autonomous board 
“merely provides two possible sources of 
political interference instead of one.” 

In the course of their investigations Ker- 
win and Henry found that supposedly in- 
dependent school boards in Chicago were 
at one time said to be dominated by Cath- 
olics, in Los Angeles by Freemasons, and 
“the outstanding case of Klan plundering 
of the schools was found in Indianapolis.” 
They found no safeguard in parent-teacher 
associations—for these “have always 
looked upon themselves as composed of 
the ‘best people’ . . . One may even detect 

. . a definite class consciousness—a sense 
of parental care for the poorer members 
of the community.” They don’t think ap- 


pointments by the mayor, subject to city 
council approval, guarantee a good admin- 
istration, for “certain cities that use this 
procedure, such as Chicago, would seem to 
be a warning to all other municipalities to 
avoid it.” 

Instead of an independent school sys- 
tem, they recommend cooperation between 
boards and municipalities. This, 
they say, would eliminate duplication, re- 
duce costs, make parent-teacher groups 
watchful of city government as well as the 
schools, and, most important, “responsibil- 
ity for the proper administration of the 
schools could be more easily placed upon 
one single authority.” 


school 


College Co-ops 

Cooperative bookstores are an old idea 
in colleges. Cooperative dormitories are a 
and rapidly spreading depression 
product. For instance Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College’s cooperative was 
started by a dozen students in 1932; to- 
day more than 500 students belong to the 
self-governing association that provides 
them with board and lodging at $10 a 
month. From similar small beginnings in 
colleges throughout the nation have sprung 
48 other cooperative dormitories in which 
4,300 students will take up residence this 
month and next. 

Typical—and at the same time one of 
the most efficient—of these cooperative 
living schemes is that started by Walter 
Honderich at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. He worked his way through 
Washington as a night-club waiter, milk- 
man, and salesman. Graduated in 1932, he 
returned a year later, signed up 27 im- 
pecunious students, and leased a large va- 
cant house. 

Applying the principles he had learned 
in classes on the scientific feeding of pigs, 
he calculated exact and balanced menu 


new 


Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


Children’s art carnival: learning to paint . .. modeling in clay .. . and a young musician 
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requirements for his converts. With a sim- 
ilar scientific approach, he experimented 
with stoves and found steam cooking more 
efficient than gas. Now that his coopera- 
tive runs twelve houses for more than 300 
students, he has established a central 
kitchen, designed insulated food contain- 
ers, and ships piping-hot steam-cooked 
meals to outlying units. This centraliza- 
tion enables the co-op to get along with 
only two paid cooks. 

Students of course help in the kitchen. 
Each is obliged to do three hours’ work 
a week—dishwashing, house cleaning, or 
waiting on tables. Beyond this they pay 

22.50 a month for board and room—half 
what it costs to live in a fraternity house 
and about a third less than the fee in the 
college-run dormitories. 

Residents in the Washington co-op con- 
sider it a privilege. During the first year, 
each student is more or less on probation 
as an “associate member” of the coopera- 
tive association. Then he may be elected 
to full membership with a voice in running 
the co-op—but only after he has shown 
by “voluntary activities that he under- 
stands democratic cooperation.” 





RELIGION 


Cyrus Adler, President; 
the ‘Wisest 
of Achievement 





Jew’s 75 Years 


Dr. Cyrus Adler frequently remarks that 
his occupation is “being president.” He 
is four times a president—of the American 
Jewish Committee, of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, of the 
Philadelphia Free Library’s board of trus- 
tees, and of Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia. He 
is also board member of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Jewish Charities, governor 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and executive-board member of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Sept. 13, on his 75th birthday, American 
Jewry did reverence to the man who has 
been called “the wisest Jew in five con- 
tinents and on seven seas.” It wasn’t easy. 
His admirers decided against a banquet, 
for the modest Dr. Adler probably 
wouldn’t attend. NBC planned a coast- 
to-coast broadcast from Dr. Adler’s sum- 
mer home in Woods Hole, Mass., but he 
declined the honor. As a last resort, mem- 
bers of the American Jewish Committee 
went to Woods Hole and presented him 
with a huge volume of testimonials. 

Unanimity of esteem is rare in a race 
and faith often disunited. Cyrus Ac.er is 
a Conservative Jew, but the Orthodox and 
Reformed sects freely admit his worth. 
He was born in Van Buren, Ark.* He 





*Also the birthplace of Bob Burns, come- 
dian. 








College co-ops: a typical student house 


moved to Philadelphia, was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
became instructor in Semitic languages at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

From then on his accomplishments were 
numerous. He joined the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the National Museum, Wash- 
ington, specializing in Oriental history. 
In 1901 he revived New York’s moribund 
Jewish Theological Seminary. He was one 
of three Jews who persuaded the powers 
to include minority-rights clauses in the 
Versailles Treaty. He helped organize the 
Joint Distribution Committee for postwar 
relief work. He edited the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, wrote its articles on American 
Jewry, and originated the American Jewish 
Year Book. 

In odd moments, Dr. Adler has managed 
to write some 600 books and papers. He 


Dr. Cyrus Adler 


gets little time for his favorite relaxations 
—mystery stories and table tennis. To 
handle his present duties, he commutes 
twice weekly between New York and 
Philadelphia, always accompanied by his 
wife, Racie. On the train he schedules his 
appointments and does most of his serious 
reading. 

He seldom makes speeches, possibly be- 
cause he has a flat, Hooverian style of 
oratory. When aroused on any issue, he 
usually writes blistering letters of protest, 
revises them again and again, and finally, 
having blown off steam, throws them 
away. When his views do reach the pu lic, 
Dr. Adler displays all the unimpassio ed 
logic which distinguishes his first covsin 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York Times 
publisher. Some of them: 

“When I consider the mongrel character 
of .. . the countries which are flaunting 
their racial purity, it would be comic if 
it were not so tragic.” 

“It would be an evil day in Judaism ... 
if philanthropy should become the sole 
virtue and serve as a substitute for re- 
ligion, morality, and justice.” 


“I should say the prime duty of Jews 

. is to be as good Jews as they can, 
and this of course means as good mer as 
they can be. First and foremost, we oulit 
to remove the blemish from our own 
midst.” 





The Bible Presbyterians 


Two years ago, 33 Northern Pres »y- 
terian ministers denounced the parent 
Presbyterian Church in the United Ste ‘es 
of America as “unfaithful” to the letter of 
scripture, formed a new sect, and named 
it the Presbyterian Church of Ameri. 
Since the Southern branch is called ‘1c 
Presbyterian Church in the United Sta‘ 
the case went to a Philadelphia cou'', 
which last January warned the rebels »ot 
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to “mislead the public” and ordered them 
to find a new title. 

Convening last week in Collingswood, 
N.J., the Fundamentalists deplored gam- 
bling, intemperance, the theatre, and 
modern dances, and adopted a new name 
—Bible Presbyterian Church. They also 
approved a constitutional provision that 
individual churches hold full title to their 
own property. This will forestall disputes 
like that which plagued the Collingswood 
pastor last spring. The Rev. Carl McIntire 
and most of his congregation had joined 
the Fundamentalists. But they lost their 
church when the courts ruled that all 
property belonged ultimately to the parent 
denomination. 








SCIENCE 





From Idiot to Genius: 
Youth’s General Knowledge at 21 


Amazes Psychologists 


type,* were attributed by Dr. Thompson 
to the mother, who began to read daily to 
her child when he was 3. At 5 the child 
could use short sentences, and by the time 
he reached 21 had a wide knowledge of 
historical and current events. The case 
was the more unusual because most Mon- 
golian idiots die before they are 20, their 
mental age is seldom more than that of 
4-year-olds, and mental growth usually 
stops at about 15 years. It offered new 
hope for the education of Mongolian 
idiots, Dr. Thompson said. 

Among other interesting reports made 
at the convention were the following: 

Higher I. Q.’s for Rats: By giving rats 
a fever of from 4 to 5 degrees daily for 45 
days, Hubert C. Hamilton of Temple Uni- 
versity improved their intelligence an 
equivalent of 10,000 years in brain devel- 
opment. The experiments supported a be- 
lief that the acquisition of warm blood was 
one of the most valuable forward steps in 
evolution. 


Straw-Vote Boners. The wording of 











T. Sollenberger of Yale University report- 
ed. Hormone treatments banished fears 
and shyness, cut down worry and fatigue, 
and improved energy and stamina. 

Working to Music. Introduction of mu- 
sic into industry to promote greater effi- 
ciency and higher morale among workers 
was suggested by Dr. John F. Humes of 
Pennsylvania State College. Reporting on 
experiments conducted in a radio-tube fac- 
tory, Dr. Humes said efficiency was in- 
creased when music was played over a 
loud-speaker system. 


{In Chicago the American Psychiatric 
Association studied a new sanity test de- 
signed to predict the length of time nec- 
essary to cure a patient at a mental hos- 
pital. Correct answers indicate there is 
hope for recovery. One of the questions: 
“Do you think you will go home yester- 
day?” 
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Scarlet-Fever Antitoxin 








ms questions in public-opinion polls and straw As early as 1885 doctors were hunting a 
l'o An idiot is a person without intellect votes may bring about distorted results.  scarlet-fever antitoxin. Several times they 
tes and understanding, according to long- According to Dr. Henry C. Link of the thought they had discovered such a serum, 
nd standing scientific definition. Last week Psychological Corp., New York, polls in only to find later that the supposed anti- 
_— some 1,500 psychologists were amazed the hands of amateurs produce some very toxin was inadequate. Last week a new 
= when Dr. William H. Thompson told them dubious results because “changing two treatment utilizing sulfanilamide was an- 
ae of an idiot who at 21 had a wider knowl- words in a question . . . can often change nounced by Drs. Wallace Sako, P. F. 
edge of some things than an average adult. _ the results by 10 or 20 per cent.” Dwan, and E. §S. Platou of Minneapolis, 
be- Dr. Thompson, head of the philosophy Lamb to Lion. Injecting an artificial who report on their experiments in the 
of and psychology departments at the Uni- male sex hormone, made from plant ex- Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
he versity of Omaha, made his statement at tracts, into a meek person transformed his __ tion. 
st, the 46th annual meeting of the American personality, Neal E. Miller and Richard The doctors experimented on 200 scarlet- 
ly, Psychological Association at Ohio State fever cases of comparable age, severity, and 
University in Columbus. The astounding *A congenital idiot with marked liveliness and duration of the disease. Treating half with 
Ky attainments of the idiot, a Mongolian _ jmitativeness and possessing Mongoloid features. sulfanilamide, they found only eight de- 
ed veloped complications. Of the other 100, 
ox which received no sulfanilamide, 41 had 
” complications ranging from sinus to heart 
, afflictions. In both treated and untreated 
soe cases, the rate of recovery remained normal 
ng —about six days. 
if There were also experiments on using the 
drug as a preventive. Among ten boys 
o. equally exposed to scarlet fever, human 
le convalescent serum failed to prevent the 
ail disease in five, while the other five, who 
received sulfanilamide as well as the serum, 
v8 did not get the disease. 
n, Admitting that their experiments are 
ve open to criticism, the three physicians 
nt think that the combination of drug and 
. serum is both the best treatment and best 
preventive for scarlet fever. 
Advice to the Sleepless: 
ro ‘ B m Acme Wide World : - | P * R . 
r Best Friend’: Scientists at Northwestern University have perfected Two Volumes Provide Recipes 
's a machine to perform the duty that a best friend will not—reveal the for Fighting Insomnia 
: presence of halitosis. Exhalations of a patient are captured in a tube and Mankind spends a third of a lifetime 
frozen at 346 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. The resultant ‘liquid breath’ _ sleeping. Yet sleep is as elusive as an eel 
e is tested in the osmoscope (right) to measure odor concentration. Forty- °th to insomniacs and to scientists. 
Jour per cent of the students tested were affected. The causes and remed apa aan tetggacagtindie wg omad s86+33~ 
7 ° Y on why we sleep, no one has found out all 
t for halitosis are being sought by the supervising scientists. the answers. But on why we don’t sleep, 
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science has done much better. Aside from 
illness, the chief cause is brain and muscle 
activity. And, say the scientists, the best 
cure is relaxation. 

This week the merits of relaxation as a 
sleep producer are extolled in two humor- 
ous books—one by a physician, the other 
by a layman. You Can Steep We t.* Dr. 
Edmund Jacobson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, offers no “Learn in 5 
Lessons” insomnia cure. After 30 years of 
studying relaxation, he has worked out a 
rest method that requires not only patience 
but will power. With assiduous application 
most people can learn to ease tense muscles 
and, says Dr. Jacobson, “If you can relax, 
you can sleep.” 

Ray Giles, author and advertising man, 
spiced his book Siegert with 101 tips from 
famous people. Unlike Dr. Jacobson, he 
believes in other aids to sleep besides re- 
laxation and so devotes chapters to the 
correct sleeping room, bed and mattress, 
night snacks and night caps, and ear plugs. 





SPORTS 


‘World’s Fastest Sport’: 
Jai-Alai Makes Big-Time Debut 


in Carnival Setting 





If powerful promotion is the chief re- 
quirement for a _ successful enterprise, 
then the ancient sport of jai-alai (hi-li), 
introduced last week at the New York 
Hippodrome will surely prosper. Behind 
it were Mike Jacobs, Tex Rickard’s suc- 
cessor as boxing czar; Lee Shubert of the 
theatrical brotherhood; and Richard Ber- 
enson, who has been operating a profitable 
jai-alai court (fronton) in Miami. 

Attempts to plant jai-alai in the North 
have been tried spasmodically on a small 
scale since 1900—in St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New York—but all failed. To pro- 
vide an impressive setting for their show, 
the Jacob-Shubert-Berenson combine had 
the Hippodrome stage remodeled at a cost 
of $100,000. From Manhattan’s Latin 





*269 pages. Whittlesey House, New York. $2. 
290 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $1.75. 








population they conscripted a group of 
brunette usherettes and decked them 
out in Spanish costumes. For a program 
cover they chose red, white, and blue and 
adopted the slogan, “The World’s Fastest 
Sport”—an exciting lure. But that boast 
does a grave injustice to basketball, 
hockey, and squash tennis, all of which 
call for faster footwork. 

The game. To Americans fond of body 
contact in give-and-take sports like base- 
ball and football or of tennis where play- 
ers trade strokes from opposite sides of 
a net, jai-alai seems lacking in direct 
competition. Facing the same way, stand- 
ing fairly close to one another, in the 
150-foot, three-walled cement court, jai- 
alaists direct all shots to a far-off front 
wall. 

Each player wears a hook-nosed basket 
(cesta) on his right arm. Like Joe Di- 
Maggio snaring a fly ball in center field 
and throwing it to home plate in one 
motion, the jai-alai player catches the 
ball in his cesta and, all in one movement, 
heaves it against the front wall. His op- 
ponent then strives to catch the returning 
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Picking one off the wall... 
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ball on the fly or on the first bounce—else 
he loses the point. 

The truly fast part of jai-alai is not ‘he 
action of the players but the flight of «he 
ball, which is a rubber-centered, cord- 
wound goat-skinned sphere three-quari rs 
the size of a baseball and as hard a: a 
golf ball. It sometimes rebounds off the 
front wall at 120 miles an hour. Some of 
the catches and quick throws would make 
a major-league shortstop rub his eyes. | 
jai-alai game usually is set at from 15 to 
30 points. The most popular contest is a 
quintella—a round-robin between five 
players. 

The name jai-alai means merry festival 
in Basque. The game is a glorified varia- 
tion of handball, an outgrowth of the 
Spanish sport of pelota—the court game 
sometimes played with the bare hands, 
sometimes with bats. Today the capitals 
of the cesta game are Havana, Miami, 
and Mexico City. That’s where mos! of 
the present-day stars built up their repu- 
tations—though most were Spanish born. 

Of the 30 players swinging cestas after- 
noon and evening at the Hippodrome, ‘our 
have top billing—Piston, the world’s 
champion; Guillermo, the ex-world’s cham- 
pion; Gabriel; and Segundo. (Jai-alaists 
are known by only one name. It may be 
their first name or their last.) This quar- 
tet stands out not only for remarkable 
skill but for histrionics unmatched in 
American sport. Their gestures of joy 
after making a good shot, or despair «/ter 
a miss, dwarf anything ever displayed by 
Man Mountain Dean in a wrestling 

Whether jai-alai prospers in New York 
and spreads to other cities depends large- 
ly on whether the promoters find a way 
to offer customers a chance to bet on thie 
games. Jai-alai and betting have always 
gone hand in hand. 





Nine Men In a Boat 


For the glory and publicity of steam- 
ship companies, seamen stage an annual 
rowing race in lifeboats. Each boat ‘as 
eight oarsmen and a coxswain. The twe!'th 
annual International Lifeboat Race-—a 
free show, as usual—last week drew thwou- 
sands to the shores of New York Har!vwr. 
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... and jai-alai’s most spectacular play: taking a rebound off the back wall and hurling it ahead 
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Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 


Polo: Old Westbury four (Mike Phipps, Cecil Smith, Stewart Iglehart, and C. V. Whitney), repeating Na- 
tional Open champions; and the Yakima quartet, only full-blooded Indian team in the nation. 





The lifeboat pulled by sailors of the 


Conte di Savoia (Italian Line) took an 
early lead over its eight rivals, finished 
the 2-mile course in 19 minutes 21 sec- 
onds. and thus won the championship for 
the fourth time in five years. Six lengths 
behind, the Queen of Bermuda’s crew 


(Furness-Bermuda Line) nosed out the 
Washington’s (United States Lines) for 
second place. 





Polo: Whitney vs. Whitney 


\s they did a year ago at Meadow 


Brook, the Whitneys—Sonny, (Cornelius 
Vanderbilt) and Jock (John Hay) —cap- 
tained teams which eliminated four rival 
quariets and thus earned the right to meet 
eacl: other for the National Open cham- 
pionship. For the final last week end a 
gathering of 36,202, largest in the event’s 
34-year history, gathered at International 
Field and saw Sonny’s Old Westbury 


riders (himself, Mike Phipps, Cecil Smith, 
and Stewart Iglehart) repeat their 1937 
triumph over Greentree (Jock, Pete Bost- 
wick, Roberto Cavanagh, and Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr.) . The score: 16 to 7. 

\n obvious explanation for the one- 
sided result is that Old Westbury had in 
its line-up two of the world’s ten-goal 
(theoretically perfect) players, Smith and 
Igle)\art, whereas Greentree had only one, 
the veteran Tommy Hitchcock Jr. Of the 
three. Iglehart had the best day. 

Fe and his wife can well claim to be 
America’s foremost polo couple. The 
former Marjorie Le Boutillier was per- 
mitted to do no more than look on last 
week, but she could have played on either 
side without marring the quality of play. 
Mrs. Iglehart frequently practices with 
her husband and plays in scrub games 
against men. If she could obtain a rank- 
ing from the United States Polo Asso- 
ciation, her handicap would be about 
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Mrs. Stewart Iglehart 


four—higher than any other Valkyrie in 
the country. 


* Polo is no longer the exclusive property 
of wealthy Long Islanders. Cowboy polo 
in Texas—where Cecil Smith learned the 
game—grows more popular than ever. 
Hollywood stars find the game good exer- 
cise. In Toppenish, Wash., a tribe of 
Yakima Indians recently tried the game 
bareback and lost to a paleface team, 
10-7. 

In the United States there are 100 
regular organized clubs. They annually 
consume over 200,000 of the willow hand- 
painted balls, which until a month ago 
were all imported from England at 25 
cents apiece. In the course of a single 
game more than 40 balls are used up, and 
Britain’s unchallenged monopoly of this 






neat little business inspired Gerard (Ger- 
ry) Cosby, a close friend of the Igleharts, 
to do something about it. 

So he crossed the Atlantic, studied 
English manufacturing and painting proc- 
esses, returned home to Westbury, and 
set up a plant of his own. Having no 
duty to pay, Cosby knew he could under- 
sell the British market by 5 cents a ball. 
The Cosby willow wasn’t played in the 
National Open, because polo’s top men 
accept changes reluctantly. But many of 
the stars have found it satisfactory in 
practice, and it has a good chance of 
gaining official adoption by next season. 





All Quiet on the Rifle Range 


After three weeks of continuous firing 
in the National Rifle and Pistol matches 
—during which 1,750,000 rounds of am- 
munition were discharged—the last of 
3,800 marksmen packed up their guns and 
departed from Camp Perry, Ohio. On the 
final day (Sept. 10), the United States 
Infantry won the team title from the 
United States Marines, who had held it 
since 1930. Shooting at targets ranging 
from 200 to 1,000 yards, the Infantry hit 
2,792 out of a possible 3,000 targets; the 
Marines, just four less. 





Football: the Pros 


The curve of professional-football at- 
tendance has moved steadily upward since 
1931. The 1936 season showed a 12 per 
cent increase over 1935. Last year ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 persons attended 
games of the National Football League— 
an increase of 20 per cent over 1936. 

This year owners anticipate real pros- 
perity—if interest in two recent games 
between pro teams and 1937 college all- 
stars is any indication. A fortnight ago 
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74,250 filled Soldier Field, Chicago, to 
watch a hand-picked group of collegians 
battle the Washington Redskins, last 
year’s pro champions. The amateurs won, 
28-16. Last week 40,382 packed the Polo 
Grounds to see if the New York Giants 
could reestablish professional prestige by 
defeating another squad of college all- 
stars. The Giants were successful, 6-0. 

Two days later the regular pro season 
officially opened in Detroit with 18,000 
customers on hand to cheer Whizzer 
White, Rhodes scholar from Colorado, in 
his commercial debut. White, who gets 
$15,000—highest salary of any player— 
came through with a touchdown for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. But the Detroit Lions 
won, 16-7. 

Changes: As pro football grows, salaries 
rise, but the average player still receives 
$2,500 to $3,000 a season. . 

The 1938 rule book shows just one 
change. If a kickoff goes out of bounds, the 
ball will be handed to the receiving team 
on the 45-yard line. 

When the pro season winds up in early 
December, the order of finish should bear 
some resemblance to the following: East- 
ern Division—Pittsburgh Pirates, New 
York Giants, Washington Redskins, Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, Philadelphia Eagles. Western 
Division—Chicago Bears, Green Bay 
Packers, Detroit Lions, Chicago Cardinals, 
Cleveland Rams. 





U.S. Golf Queens 


British women have never once been 
able to win the Curtis Cup since the 
Misses Harriot and Margaret Curtis of 
Boston put up their golf trophy six years 
ago. Last week they came closer than ever 
before. Playing alternate shots over the 
Essex Country Club course in Manchester, 
Mass., British pairs won two matches and 
halved the other. Next day in the sin- 
gles, the United States squad rallied; Char- 
lotte Glutting clinched victory by win- 
ning tne last three holes and a 1-up match 
from Nan Baird. Final score: United 
States, 54%; Great Britain, 34%. 





Baseball 


With the New York Yankees far out 
in front and all but mathematically certain 
of winning the pennant, American League 
fans in other cities focused their attention 
on the efforts of their local heroes. 

In Boston last Saturday Jimmy Foxx, 
30-year-old Red Sox first baseman, 
pounded out two home runs in one game 
for the second time in the week and for 
the ninth time this season—one more 
than the old major-league record of eight 
double homers set by Babe Ruth in 1927 
and Hack Wilson in 1930. 


“|The St. Louis Cardinals, running sixth 
in the National League, fired Frankie 
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James Emory Foxx 


Frisch, their manager since 1933. The 
reason, according to President Sam 
Breadon: “A change is necessary for 
1939.” The reason, according to Frisch: 
“We couldn’t agree on salary.” Coach 
Mike Gonzales will succeed Frisch for the 
remainder of the season. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Boston’s ‘Bible’ Bankrupt: 
Suit Forces Evening Transcript 





to Seek Reorganization 


According to a popular Boston legend, 
a Back Bay dowager once greeted the 
press: “You reporters keep out. The 
gentleman of The Transcript may enter.” 

For 108 years “the” evening paper for 
Boston’s Brahmins and “the” place for 
their sons to work, The Transcript last 
week admitted in court that it was in fi- 
nancial difficulties. As a result of a suit 
brought by the plant that for 25 years 
had done the paper’s engraving, The 
Transcript was granted permission to re- 
organize under Section 77-B of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. Though the news- 
paper has a book surplus of $294,555.77, it 
pleaded that it lacked sufficient capital to 
continue operations and meet its debts. 
Within a few weeks Federal Judge Francis 
J. W. Ford will determine whether or not 
a trustee should be appointed to run the 
paper. Meanwhile it will continue publica- 
tion. 

The Transcript was founded by two 
printers, Henry Worthington Dutton and 
James Wentworth. In its first issue on 
July 24, 1830, they announced: “We de- 
sire to be just, ingenious, and manly.” Its 
first editor, Lynde M. Walter, must have 
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been ingenious: until his death, twelve 
years later, he wrote almost all the pew. 
himself. 

The insight of his sister and succ: 
Cornelia Wells Walter, “the lady editsy.” 
is more open to question. After hes ie 
Edgar Allan Poe read “The Raven.” hy 
told her readers it was a “croaking |p 
poem” and termed its author “a way Jer. 
ing specimen of the Literary Snob 
today in the gutter, tomorrow in eye 
milliner’s magazine.” 

But this was only a temporary | 
from the culture for which the cult:,:od 
Hub City’s paper came to stand in its ¢a,- 
liest years. The next editor, Eppes Sars »nt. 
of the same family as the painter J. l)y 
Singer Sargent, made his office a mecting 
place for the mid-nineteenth-century Con- 
cord poets. And the Civil War editor, 
Daniel Haskell, instituted a genealovical 
department that is still popular in a com- 
munity of Mayflower descendants. 

Finally, George S. Mandell, who pre- 
sided over The Transcript’s Golden Avge 
—1889 to 1934—produced a staff whose 
most famous light was the irascible drama 
critic Henry T. (Hell to Pay) Parker, and 


which included such later notabilities as 
John P. Marquand, last year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winner (for his satire on the sort of 


people who read The Transcript) ; Edmund 
P. Pearson, author of crime studies; Ralph 
Adams Cram, the architect; and Brooks 
Atkinson, now drama critic of The New 
York Times. 

Mandell, a Brahmin himself, gave his 
staff so free a hand that the paper came 
to be run by a loosely federated group of 
almost autonomous departments. Manel! 
also allowed the departments to spend 
money so lavishly that some of The Tran- 
script’s present difficulties may be traced 
back to him. In recent years advert' 
has fallen off, though the circulation s| 
steady at 30,000, a strikingly small fi; 
in the light of its wide influence. 

Various editors have tried streamlin 
the paper’s conservative format, wluch 
still avoids scareheads. A month ago ! 
coln O’Brien took over the editor’s « 
and, though Beacon Hill insisted he m 
mean “veracity,” said he would give 7° 
Transcript new “vivacity.” 

Yet over the paper that stubbornly con- 
tinues to be Republican in a Democra'ic 
constituency stands the shadow of its most 
famous business manager and perhaps ‘!i¢ 
employe who best typifies the paps 
spirit. William Durant, who worked on 
The Transcript from 1834 until his des: 
in 1903, kept pictures out of its colu 
for 60 years because he thought illus 
tion “vulgar.” When The _ Transc*) 
bowed to popular demand and posted foc'- 
ball scores on an outside board, ° 
moaned: “Our old respectability is go! 
And when it moved into its four-ste’y 
home, he put up the gold-lettered sir 
that still greets the staff: “Editors, to 
flights; reporters, three flights.” 
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March of the Iron Men: 
of ‘Yankee Whittlers’ 


in Building a Nation 

There have been many “social histories” 
of the United States, some sound and 
valuable, but almost all of them heavy. 
This week brings a social history as read- 
able and often as exciting as an adventure 
novel-Roger Burlingame’s Marcu or THE 
Tron MEN. 

The “iron men” are machines, not dol- 
lars. ! or Burlingame’s book is the story 
of this country’s beginnings in terms of 
invention. It evokes the whole fascinating 
tribe of “Yankee whittlers,” the men of 
ingenity from Benjamin Franklin to 
Sumucl Colt. The author, a novelist and 
editorial writer, stops his story at the year 
1865 when the individual inventor—the 
“oe} "—gave way to the great industrial 
laboratories, like Edison’s “factory of in- 
vent where mechanical innovations 
are collectively developed. 

The point of the book is that “Ameri- 
can iety, as we know it, was formed, 
large!s. by the technological factors of the 
first |alf of the nineteenth century” and 
that union was an inevitable corollary. 
Lincoin’s dictum that no nation “could 
endt half-slave and half-free” was a 
technological and economic statement, 
says author. Because antebellum Amer- 
icans could not see that “mechanical slaves 
and African ones could no longer work 
side side,” the Civil War had to be 
foug! 

fF ling with the actual inventions and 
their respective fathers, Burlingame shows 
evidence of exhaustive and intelligent re- 
sea Each step in our technological 
evolution is viewed and described as it 
alte the life of the people. The book 
is iy histories in one: of the sexual 
revolution which resulted in the emancipa- 
tior women; of expansion; of immigra- 
tion~-‘we are accustomed to the loose 
ren that immigration ‘ruined the 
cour ’ We forget that immigration also 
creal ~ ag 

In short, Burlingame has produced one 
of the most agreeable ways of absorbing 
our cultural history that could be recom- 
mended to a mechanically minded people. 
(Ma or THE Iron MEN. 442 pages, 
160.06) words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
chronology, index. Scribners, New York. 
$3.75 


No 


Stars 
Borrowing a line from A. E. Housman, 
James T. Farrell calls his new novel No 


Star Is Losr and continues the story he 
hegan in “A World I Never Made.” Where 
it will end no one can tell, but it is certain 
that, when he brings the saga of the 
O'Neills to a close, as much will be known 
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ag Where Time is Money— 


DICTAPHONE 


Saves BOTH 





“ OST business men have to think of time in terms of dollars 
and cents. Time saved on daily routine gives the chance 

for increased activity and more volume. Dictaphone saves time 
by smoothing out the day’s tasks—enabling the executive to do 
what he ought to do when he ought to do it. Without fuss or 
bother, he gives his ideas, notes, memos and instructions to 
Dictaphone. Dictaphone puts wings on your work. I’ve used 


and I know!” 

















“In editorial work it is necessary 
to make a quick record of plans 
and ideas ... Dictaphone is mighty 
handy for that purpose .. .” 
E. H. SHANKS, Vice President 
The Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
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‘,.. After a telephone conversation with one of our 


“I find it simpler to stay on top of 
routine ... bigger share of my 
day for constructive thinking and 
planning... 
0. O. LEWIS, Manager 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“A big help... Dictaphone is the 
quickest, easiest, smoothest way 
know to get thoughts transferred 
to paper.” 
E. K. EMERSON, Vice President 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





"Dictaphone ... taught me there’s a ‘human’ wa 
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managers I repeat the points agreed upon... the 
subject matter being taken down on the Dictaphone.” 


A. F. TULL, President 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
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There is only one true Dicta- 

hone. It is made exclusively 
. Dictaphone Corporation 
at Bridgeport, Conn.; sold 
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to correspond . .. I actually visualize the other 
fellow sitting right there where the Dictaphone sits.” 
RAY HOLCOMB, Treasurer 
J.1. Holcomb Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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through our own offices in 
the United States and Canada. 
We invite your inquiry. 

The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dic nm 


e 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
eories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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about them as we know of Zola’s Rougon- 
Macquarts. 

Taking up where its predecessor left off, 
the new book covers the year 1914-1915 
in the O’Neill family life. The emphasis, 
as it will doubtless continue to be, is on 
10-year-old Danny and his slow awakening 
to his environment. Margaret, one of the 
great tragic figures in modern fiction, con- 
tinues to grieve bibulously over her mar- 
ried man—‘“that black devil of a Protes- 
tant”—and the rest of the clan curse, 
snivel, steal, backbite, and wax eloquent 
about their misery. If you lived for a year 
in a cold-water flat on Chicago’s South 
Side, you couldn’t know more about that 
life than you'll find packed in these pages. 
(No Srar Is Lost. 637 pages. 220,000 
words. Vanguard, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue River Breaks UP. By I. J. Singer. 
368 pages, 124,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. Thirteen short stories written 
with the same richness of descriptive prose, 
the same humor and tragedy that distin- 
guished “The Brothers Ashkenazi.” 


New York PanoraMa. 500 pages, 234,- 
000 words. Illustrations, index. Random 
House, New York. $2.50. First half of a 
two-volume work by the Federal Writers 
Project, this is at once a history, interpre- 
tation, picture book, and guide. 


Horns ror Our ApornMENT. By Aksel 
Sandemose. 321 pages, 99,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. A Danish ex- 
sailor and coal heaver writes a weird and 
frightening account of six men on a 
freighter bound to Newfoundland. 


Fun 1n Bep. Edited by Frank Scully. 
188 pages. Illustrations. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. A Scully’s fourth Hand- 
book for Convalescents—a grab bag of 
funny drawings, short essays, games, and 
cross-word puzzles to help the ailing for- 
get it. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEWSWEEK’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 


APPOINTMENT WitH Deatu. By Agatha 
Christie. 301 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. Hercule Poirot takes a jaunt to 
the Holy Land and runs into—of all things 
—a murder. This time it’s a domineering 
matriarch who conveniently dies, leaving 
clues so confusing that only Poirot could 
ever unravel them. 


Tue Case oF THE SHOPLIFTER’s SHOE. 
By Erle Stanley Gardner. 310 pages. Mor- 
row, New York. $2. Shoplifting is the least 
of the crimes of which Mrs. Sarah Breel is 
suspected. For there’s a red spot on her 
shoe and two murders close at hand. Then 
Perry Mason sees all and solves all in his 
usual competent and entertaining way. 





BOOK WEEK 








Mrs. Wharton’s Valediction 


by BURTON RASCOE 


On Sept. 16 the D. Appleton- 
Century Co. will publish Mrs. Edith 
Wharton’s Tue Buccaneers ($2.50), 
which she left unfinished when she died. 
There is a stuffy but informative pre- 
face by her literary executor, Gaillard 
Lapsley, Mrs. Wharton’s original out- 
line of her story, and somewhat prissily 
pedantic note of explanation by Mr. 
Lapsley. 

Over a period of 40 years, Mrs. Whar- 
ton produced 45 books, each one an 
event of some importance in American 
literature. “The Buccaneers” is espe- 
cially so. It is not only a valedictory; 
it is the one novel in which she has most 
clearly stated the moral problem on 
which every one of her novels has de- 
pended. Unfinished, it is still a very 
satisfactory novel and one of the most 
interesting she ever wrote. Usually 
Fabre-like in her detachment—except 
when she allowed her emotions to 
almost drown her, as in “A Son at the 
Front”—she is here less the aloof, dis- 
clainful observer of insects, who doubles 
as their Nemesis, as she is the com- 
passionate creator of bewildered beings, 
all severally at tragic odds with their 
environment. 

The influence of Proust is much more 
marked upon this final novel than 
merely in the scene Mr. Lapsley men- 
tions—the scene at Saratoga when the 
heroine’s governess arrives, which Mrs. 
Wharton adapted from a similar scene 
from Proust’s “Within a Budding 
Grove.” The influence of Proust in 
“The Buccaneers” is in her vision of 
the disintegration of the British heredi- 
tary aristocracy and her moral convic- 
tion (so strong as to give her picture of 
that aristocracy the sting of almost 
Swiftian satire) that the effort to 
maintain a ducal tradition in a constant 
pinch for money is not only sordid, 
vulgar, and crippling to the soul but 
also involves responsibilities toward 
tenants and dependants that are 
criminally evaded. 

There is a powerful scene between 
the wealthy young Duke of Tintagel 
and the rich American girl he has 
married for love, not for money. The 
duke is a timid, ineffectual but likable 
fellow for whom Mrs. Wharton creates 
sympathy of the pitying, condescending 
sort because he has been ruled by a 
domineering old battle-ax, the dowager 
duchess, and has been drilled in his 
ducal prerogatives and responsibilities 


since childhood, and yet whose only 
human and creative interest is in fix'ng 
clocks. He would like nothing better 
than to have a little shop where he 
would be surrounded with ailing time- 
pieces whose insides he could ti 
with and restore to efficiency; bui | 
is even afraid to touch one of the m 
erratic clocks in his own castle bec: iis 
there is a menial for that work; be 

it might offend the clock men‘! 
Noblesse oblige. 

But also a duke doesn’t person» |ly 
see to it that the drains in the miserable 
hovels of some of his tenants are 
spreading typhoid or that a tena: 
child does not die without medic: 
care; and he is shocked when he | 
that his American wife has busied 
self with these concerns, worst o 
when she is pregnant. Her job, his 
requirement of her, is that she bear /ii 
a male heir, even if, like his mother 
has to bear eight girls before a 
appears. 

In this scene Mrs. Wharton jx 
her moral with emphasis. Therein | 
new Duchess of Tintagel begins 
have a concrete sense of the va 
which set her above her motlhier’ 
“feverish interest in the fashions and 
follies of a society (in America) which 
had always ignored her” and apart 
also from British society’s petty pre- 
occupations with forms and traditions 
in which she was expected to play a 
marionette’s role among players with 
hearts of sawdust. When she throws it 
all over for love and naturalness, \irs. 
Wharton pronounces her final moral 
verdict upon the buccaneering social 
ambitions of the newly rich of ‘ew 
York of 60 years ago, upon ‘lie 
“society” they were trying to get into, 
and upon the effete and impoveris!icd 
aristocratic society of England wi: «! 
the “buccaneers” had found so exsy 
to invade. 

In this novel, Mrs. Wharton’s ‘2s- 
tidious temperament, which prohibi'ed 
her from portraying passion, was br: 
ing down. It is significant that, w ule 
she quickly dismissed one character +10 
broke through with a crude display of 
passion, she could not suppress  'i¢ 
governed passion of the spinstersh 
governess who, in spite of Mrs. Wh.ar- 
ton, became the dea ex machina of lie 
drama. Just before she died, the heart 
became more important to Mrs. Wh.'- 
ton than “good form.” 
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| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SHILLINGS 
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Britain and France Prepare 


Huge War Credits in U.S. 


Democracies Building up 


Fund Totaling Almost 3 Billion 
for Supplies 


For a number of weeks the Treasury 
has reported an increase in its monetary 
gold s:ocks considerably greater than the 
total gold shipments from abroad. The 
week ended Sept. 7, for instance, Treas- 
ury gold stocks rose $102,000,000, al- 


thoug!) imports and releases from ear- 
marked foreign stocks totaled only $48,- 
393.000. Financial observers deduced from 


this (iat British and French exchange 
equalization funds were shipping gold 
here to establish bank credits for the pur- 
chase of supplies in the event of war. 

Las! week confirmation of such trans- 
actions was obtained by Newsweek in Cocusivetes 
London and Paris. It was learned that Montagu Norman, 


the Hritish Government was planning to PBank of England governor 
make immediately available here—in case 





of war—bank balances amounting to $2,- government could call upon private Brit- 
500,000,000. London financial authorities ish investors to release American hold- 
estimate that the British Treasury could ings, known to be heavier than at any 
diver! $500,000,000 from the Bank of Eng- _ time in recent years. Total resources avail- 
land and the exchange equalization fund able from all sources for the establish- 
without impoverishing the Exchequer. The ment of bank credits are estimated at 
other “2,000,000,000 would be obtained by around $5,000,000,000. 

taking over part of the tremendous United The French Government already has 


States holdings of British investment established balances totaling some $270,- 
houses and insurance companies. In ex- 000,000 in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
















































































change, British Treasury obligations burgh, and San Francisco banks, an 
would be issued, as was done shortly after amount equal to the French equalization 
the outbreak of the World War. fund—10,000,000,000 francs. 

If ‘further credits were required, the Short-term credits for foreign accounts 
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Newsweek Chart 
Hos rding: London gold sales reflect a $500,000,000 increase in bul- 
lion hoarding due to war fears and European business recession. Last 
week: the London gold price soared above 144 shillings an ounce as the 
pound sank to $4.81. 
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in New York banks have risen enormous- 
ly in recent weeks, but the exact figure 
and ownership of these credits is a bank- 
ing secret. Private interests have joined 
foreign governments in the rush to trans- 
fer funds to the United States for safety. 

The movement began during the week 
ended Aug. 3, when $2,259,000 in gold was 
received in New York. Recorded receipts 
of gold from London during the week 
ended Sept. 7 mounted to $40,313,000, 
but by the end of last week it was esti- 
mated that more than $100,000,000 in 
gold was on its way here. 

Another haven for gold today is Bom- 
bay, where the demand for sovereigns has 
been so strong that bullion quotations have 
been lifted above London’s. After selling 
$1,250,000,000 from private hoards in 
seven years, India is again beginning to 
absorb the precious metal. Some hoarders 
believe Bombay now a safer repository 
than London. 

The vast exodus of “funk money,” as 
the English call it, has brought the pound 
sterling down from its 1938 high of 
$5.0224 last February to $4.81 on Sept. 
10—a decline of 2175 cents. Ninety-day 
forward quotations—the rate at which 
money can be purchased for delivery three 
months hence—are 1% cents below the 
spot rate. The seriousness of the situation 
lies in the fact that it deprives American 
short-term balances in London of virtually 
all profit, and a substantial withdrawal of 
New York funds from London is expected 
unless the interest rate is increased soon. 

At the same time there has been a 
greater rush for gold in London than at 
any time since 1931, when hoarding forced 
England onto a bullion standard. Private 
supplies in London vaults were estimated 
at above a billion dollars, compared with 
half a billion last September. 

Hoarding and gold exports had forced 
the London price to 144 shillings 31% 
pence ($34.77)* an ounce by Sept. 10, 
up 3 shillings 9 pence in three months, 
highest since 1935, when the decline in 
sterling forced a 30 per cent devaluation 
of the Belgian currency. 





Significance 

At least three effects upon world mone- 
tary conditions can be foreseen as a result 
of war in Europe: 

1—An unprecedented rush of money 
to safer territory would force foreign gov- 
ernments to restrict private exchange 
transactions to conserve national financial 
resources and check depreciation of cur- 
rencies. 

2—A further decline of the pound, 








*Rise in the gold price has offset the decline 
in sterling to hold the London dollar price of 
gold close to this level. 
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stifling private purchases by European 
business in the United States and en- 
couraging American buying in Great 
Britain. Imports from Britain would make 
available in the United States more British 
Government credits for the purchase of 
war materials. Even if war is averted, the 
pound is likely to decline further—perhaps 
to $4—some New York bankers believe, 
owing to Britain’s weak financial condition. 
With a population only one-third that of 
the United States’, Britain has a public 
debt virtually equal to this country’s. 

3—New York would gain almost a 
monopoly of the supply of short-term 
credits. 

A prolonged conflict would send most 
of Europe’s gold to the United States for 
supplies. American bankers have no doubt 
that the Treasury would continue to buy 
gold at approximately $35 an ounce. to 
protect the value of its hoard of 55 per 
cent of the world’s monetary gold valued 
at more than $13,200,000,000. 











Federal Financing 


Latest Bond Issue Covers 
Only Part of Huge Deficit 


As a result of the spending program au- 
thorized by Congress, the government last 
week for the first time in fifteen months 
found it necessary to raise a large lump 
sum of new money through a bond issue.* 
Accordingly, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announced for sale $400,000,- 
000 of 21% per cent bonds due in 1952 and 
$300,000,000 of 144 per cent notes due 
in 1943. 

As is usual with Federal financing oper- 
ations, both issues were heavily oversub- 
scribed within a few hours after the books 
were opened. The huge amount of idle 
funds in the coffers of banks and insurance 
companies assured the success of the of- 
fering. 

In addition to this $700,000,000 of new 
borrowing, the Treasury is refunding $433,- 
460,000 of 144 per cent notes maturing 
Dec. 15 by giving holders of these notes 
the privilege of exchanging them for an 
equivalent amount of either of the new 
issues. Those who prefer will be paid off in 
cash, but indications at the week end were 
that most investors would take advantage 
of the exchange offer. 





Significance 


Latest budget estimates put the deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
at $3,985,000,000, largest for any year of 
the depression except the $4,360,600,000 
of 1936. Last week’s financing raises only 
a small part of the funds necessary to fill 





*Baby bond sales have gone on continuously 
and for 1938 to Aug. 31 totaled approximately 
$295,000,000. 
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International 
Henry Morgenthau, farmer, 
borrows $700,000,000 


this vast hole. Later the government will 
have to borrow some $2,100,000,000 more. 
In addition, to balance its books, it plans 
to withdraw $500,000,000 from the work- 
ing balance in the Treasury’s general fund 
and to utilize $680,000,000 from special 
trust funds, including the railroad-retire- 
ment, old-age, unemployment, and veter- 
ans’ accounts. 

The public debt is now approximately 
$38,300,000,000, a new high. Before the 
end of the fiscal year the total will pass 
$40,000,000,000. 


The Price of Wheat 


World’s Abnormal Granary 





and Limits of Absorption 


The United States wants to export 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat this year 
under an export subsidy. Canada, also in 
the wheat-subsidy business, hopes to export 
250,000,000 bushels. Unable to agree to 
cooperate, the Department of Agriculture 
last week stopped issuing daily reports on 
United States export wheat transactions, in 
the belief that, while the two countries are 
good neighbors, business still is business. 





Significance 


The 1938 world wheat crop is estimated at 
4,200,000,000 bushels. Exporting nations 
hope to sell 1,000,000,000 bushels of this 
abroad. But importing countries, on the 
basis of past experience, will buy only 
about 500,000,000 bushels. 

With this surplus hanging over the 
world market, a few deep slashes in wheat 


quotations might touch off an internati.,»; 


price war. The ban on daily transa 


reports would indicate that the Un): 


States may be considering offering , 
at somewhat lower prices. The U 
States, however, will tread carefully, sj 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace j: 
sold on the export-subsidy principle 


involvement in a wheat price war woy 
tate 


ade 


react unfavorably on Secretary of : 
Hull’s efforts to lower international 
barriers through reciprocal pacts. 





The Utilities 


Texas Power (4 


Willkie Correspondence 


Two important incidents occurred |; 


week in the growing conflict be! 


private utilities and public power projec 


The Texas Power & Light Co., 
serves more than 500 communities in 
Texas counties, offered to sell al 
facilities in sixteen counties—an 
larger than Massachusetts and Cor 
cut combined—to the Lower Col 
River Authority. This agency, create«! 
Texas in 1935 for flood control, wate: 
tribution, and power, is building a 


of dams on the Colorado River—not | 


mighty irrigator of the Southwes' 
the 840-mile stream of the same 


that flows out of Central Texas throug 


Austin into the Gulf of Mexico. 


According to President J. W. Carpente 


of Texas Power, which is a unit in 


Electric Bond & Share system, representa- 


tives of the LCRA “endeavored to 
suade the municipalities served by 
apply for PWA loans and grants . . 
construct duplicate and competing « 
bution systems.” This was becaus: 
authority wanted a market for its p 
and “would sell only to municipaliti: 
cooperatives for distribution.” Follo 
lengthy negotiations, the company is: 
its proposal to sell its properties ~ 
desperate effort to compose the situat 
The second development in the p 
controversy occurred with the releas: 
correspondence between Wendell 
Willkie, president of the Commonw 
& Southern Corp., and L. J. Wilhoite. 
ing chairman of the Electric Power B: 
of Chattanooga, over the city’s effort 


buy the local transmission system of | 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., a C. & 
subsidiary, for $6,200,000. In one oi * 


letters, the Chattanooga Power PB 


warned that it was going ahead with +! 
building of a competing system. W.! 


replied that he felt the entire prc 
should be decided by arbitration. 





Significance 
Both situations point to the fact ‘ 


utility companies are being squeezed ou 
of areas where government power ple 
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have been set up. Private firms cannot 
hope to compete with public projects, 
which are able to charge low rates by 
virtue of being tax-exempt and allotting 
much of their cost to flood control and 
jrrigaiion rather than power generation. 
Such projects are now being subsidized 
by outright PWA grants (gifts) of 45 per 
cent of cost. Since Federal power projects 
completed and planned cover approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the nation’s area, 
private utilities see their future sphere of 
operations diminished by about one-fifth 
and rates elsewhere reduced to the point 
at which many utility securities cannot 
earn fixed charges or dividends. 
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The Monopoly Issue 
Committee Begins U.S. Survey 


of Trade Associations 


In his message last April urging a 
monopoly inquiry by Congress, President 
Roosevelt recommended “supervision and 
efleciive publicity of the activities of 
trade associations and a clarification and 
delineation of their legitimate spheres of 
activity.” This week the Monopoly In- 
vestizating Committee prepared to follow 
up the President’s suggestion as it put 
last-minute touches to a questionnaire to 
he sent to trade associations around 
Sey 20. 


Of about 8,000 such organizations in 





the country, only 2,300—those with mem- 
bers in two or more states—will be asked 
for information. A trade association is de- 
fined as a “voluntary organization of busi- 
ness competitors, usually in one branch of 
the industrial, trade or service field.” This 
includes manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and 
retailers’ organizations, as well as associa- 
ti of service firms, such as laundry 
owners and dry cleaners. It does not in- 
cl (merican chambers of commerce, 


agricultural, labor, professional or scientific 
organizations. 
survey is being undertaken for the 


committee by Calvert Judkins, chief of the 
trade association section of the Commerce 
Department. To supplement the question- 
na government agents will personally 
interview officials of lesser-known trade 
gre 


complete picture of interstate and 


national trade association activity is 
soucit. The inquiry will delve into such 
subscets as these: 

History, membership, officers, em- 
ploves, how financed, where offices located. 

Relations and contacts with Federal, 
state, and local governments, both legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 


-Labor relations: whether advising 
members or serving as clearinghouse or 
as bargaining agency. 

‘—Exchange of general information 
among members on business conditions, 











This Machine Does the 
Work of 20 Men - BUT 
Machines Like This Have 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER OF 
FACTORY JOBS 





AMERICA’S BENEFICENT PARADOX 


ACHINES replacing men—yet more men put to 
M work! This is the startling paradox which is at the 
root of much of America’s progress. For although machines 
are doing jobs that would require many times as many 
men to do by hand, yet the number of factory jobs has in- 
creased from 4 to 8 million in the last fifty years. How is 
this possible? 


Why has the number of jobs increased so greatly —faster 
than our population—while the use of machines has in- 
creased many fold? 


Why? Because machines have multiplied the effectiveness 
of men’s work. Costs of manufactured products have been 
so reduced that more millions of people have been able to 
afford them. And because more people have bought these 
manufactured products, more men have been employed in 
making them. That is why there are twice as many factory 
jobs today as there were fifty years ago, and, in addition, 
millions of other new jobs selling, shipping, and servicing 
the new products. Throughout America, machines are 
enabling men to produce more with less effort, to earn 
higher wages—to have more of the good things of life. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen, by 
applying electric power to the machines of industry, have 
done much to make this progress possible. Their efforts 
today are directed to the tasks of bringing about still 
higher living standards. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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improved methods, cooperative research, 
filing of bids, price lists. 

5—Extent of cooperative efforts in pro- 
duction and purchasing: self-regulation of 
trade practices, uniform accounting, under- 
standings on rebates. 

6—Extent of cooperative marketing 
efforts: general trade promotion, building 
up public good will, holding of exhibitions. 

7—Arbitration and other special services. 





Significance 
This is the first comprehensive study of 
trade associations ever made by the 


government and should round out incom- 
plete information available. For several 
hundred of these organizations the Com- 
merce Department lacks even an office 
address, although they are known to exist. 
Trade groups that feared the investigation 
would cause them considerable expense 
in gathering information are assured by 
government officials that questions will not 
necessitate going to members for data. 

However, many association officials fear 
that information gathered may later be 
used by the government in punitive action, 
should law violations be revealed. The 
Administration is particularly concerned 
over identical bids made by companies 
seeking government contracts, and it wants 
to ascertain the role trade associations 
play in this situation. 





Mexico 


Latin-American Parley 


Backs Cardenas’ Oil Seizure 


Basic theme running through all the 
news from Mexico last week was still the 
question of expropriated oil properties. It 
permeated the Mexico City congress of 
South and Central American labor leaders 
at which the Federation of Latin-American 
Workers was formed; it even cropped up 
at the International Congress Against War 
and Fascism. 


Labor 


Nominally representing all of the nine- 
teen countries which sent delegates to last 
week’s congress, the newborn Federation 
of Latin-American Workers is in reality 
dominated by the C.T.M. (Confederation 
of Mexican Workers) —equivalent of the 
C.1.0. Headquarters of the F.L.A.W. are 
to be established in Mexico City, where 
its chief officers must reside. As its first 
president it chose Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, secretary general of the C.T.M. (as 
foreshadowed in Newsweek, Aug. 22). 
To gain support of European trade 
unions, represented by French labor lead- 
er Léon Jouhaux, the federation allied 
itself with the Second International at 
Amsterdam. Visiting Delegate John L. 
Lewis underlined the significance of the 
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Mexico City: Toledano, Jouhauxz, and Lewis 


meeting when he referred in a speech to 
Latin-American labor’s ability “publicly 
to proclaim its objectives” and eventually 
to exercise “political influence in support 
of justifiable government policies.” Bor- 
rowing the idea and even some of the 
words from Mexico’s president, Lazaro 
Cardenas, the F.L.A.W. announced: “The 
principal task of the Latin-American work- 
ing class consists of winning full economic 
and political autonomy for Latin-Ameri- 
can nations.” 


Politics and Diplomacy 


Cardenas won another victory when the 
Mexican Supreme Court handed down a 
decision denying the appeal of American 


Independent: Paul W. Horner 


and British oil companies from the Feder: 


Labor Board ruling which annulled | 
contracts with oil workers. The con 
were ordered to give their former emp! 
severance pay totaling nearly $30,000 
Completion of a barter deal with Gern 
was reported by the Mexican Governn 
In return for expropriated oil, Mexico 
receive manufactured products, inclu 
large shipments of newsprint. 


Peace 


The Mexican President’s final achi 
ment of the week was his use of the 
ternational Congress Against War 
Fascism as a sounding board for 
against the United States and G 
Britain: 

“Individuals who leave their coun 
to go abroad must accept all cir 
stances, propitious or adverse, of the pl: 
to which they go Diplomatic 
leads to economic war, and even to ar! 
war.” 

His prescription for peace in the A: 
icas is an alliance guaranteeing the i 
pendence of American countries, coup 
with the formation of a large West 
Hemisphere navy for protection aga 
the rest of the world. 





Labor Independents 
New National Organizati 


Bids for Voice in Industry 


For more than a year independ 


unions have tried to form a national fe: 


eration through which they could spe: 
without sacrificing local autonomy 
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started in Canton, Ohio, by the Na- 


tional Council of Independent Unions. 


History 
First in the field was the Independent 
Labor Federation of America, organized in 


July 1937 under the wing of the Inde- 
pend t Chocolate Workers of Hershey, 
Pa. It faded from the picture last Decem- 
her wien its officers found they could not 
handle the national organization work in 
addition to their own jobs. 


Second effort was the National Inde- 


leat Federated Union, organized last 
wy, which still claims to be a going 
en with 450,000 members. Its presi- 
. Frederick S. Galloway of Indianapo- 
»nswered the National Council’s claim 
s group also has languished by call- 
convention for Nov. 26. 


; after six months’ intensive spade- 

The nucleus of the National Council 

‘pendent Unions is formed by Steel 

kers of America—Little Steel’s power- 

vanization—plus the Remington Em- 

es Association, which operates in the 
vton Rand plants. 


jectives 
ts first goal, the council would 
the National Labor Relations Act 
|) provide Federal registration of 
(2) give employers and the pub- 
ices on the NLRB, (3) outlaw 
s affecting interstate commerce, (4) 
inority groups collective-bargaining 
(5) grant employers the right to 
in to NLRB, and (6) transfer ap- 
from NLRB decisions from the Fed- 
Circuit Courts to the District Courts. 
icers of the council are Paul W. Hor- 
public Steel employe in Canton, na- 
Roy Mays, Jones & 
lin Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa., vice 
an: Reginald Boot, Remington 
Ilion, N. Y., secretary; and John L. 
. Republic Steel, Youngstown, treas- 


er, like William Green and John L. 
is a product of the coal mines. Born 
nsylvania in 1897, he went down to 
s at 13. He left the mines nineteen 
go to work for the Bethlehem Steel 
where he learned the language of 
lls he now applies, with choice in- 
. to the NLRB. During the depres- 
‘ went to work for Republic Steel 
iton. For the last two and a half 
he has walked on an artificial right 
the result of a mill accident. He was 
under of the Steel Workers of Amer- 
inton local, which claims 24,000 of 
inion’s 55,000 members. He gets $50 
ath as the local’s chairman. 





nificance 


e strength and prominence of the new 
“il’s backing assures a strong organiz- 
rive, with a fighting chance to give 

















































Depression or Recession? 
ideology or Idealism? 
Egoism or Egotism? 

Verbal or Oral? 

Aggravate or Exasperate? 

Neurosis or Psychosis? 


You'll find every difference of meaning clearly explained in 


THE NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


“The Supreme Authority” 


| YOu always choose the words which exactly ex- 
press your meaning? And do you always get the 
full and exact meaning of the words you hear? 

To talk and read intelligently about current events, you 
must know the important distinctions in meaning be- 
tween words like INFLATION, DEFLATION and REFLA- 
TION—between DEPRESSION and RECESSION and doz- 
ens of others frequently misused. 

If you use words wrongly, those who know may 
underestimate your intelligence and education! The 
easiest way to be safe from this criticism, and to 
win a reputation for being well-informed, is to 


“LOOK IT UP IN WEBSTER” 


This greatest of all single reference volumes 
will give you not only complete, authoritative 
definitions and correct pronunciations, but also 
instructive examples of difficult words in sen- 
tences. And, in addition, the Merriam- 
Webster's encyclopedic articles will supply 
comprehensive information on all the topics 
that are being talked and written about 
today. 207 of the world’s leading authori- 
ties bring you up to date on business, 
law, architecture, manufacturing, medi- 
cine, aviation, radio, gems, coins, birds, 
insects, plants, color, music and thou- 
sands of other subjects of interest. 
600,000 entries. 3,350 pages. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


The New Second Edition of Web- 
ster’s New International Diction- 
ary (unabridged) is twenty years Veg ; 
newer than any similar volume. , x4 / j be a SE 7, ’ 
Any bookdealer will be glad to /# : ty, exe bff, LOOK FOR THE 
- CIRCULAR 


show it. Mail the coupon for 
free, illustrated booklet: “The / . @ Ks : ” Sf 

New Merriam-Webster: What ; tal S = TRADE- MARK 
It Will Do For You.” ( a ’ _ 
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Dept. 119, 


Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 119 
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Please send me tree illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition—‘The New Mer- 
riam-Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 
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San Francisco department-store strike: girl picket chain 


the branch of labor that believes in closer 
cooperation with management a collective 
voice in national affairs, if it is able to 
avoid a squabble with the National Inde- 
pendent group. Even if such a fight should 
develop, the absence of strong doctrinal 
differences such as those that split the 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. would point to an 
eventual merger. 

But while the aims of the independent- 
union movement in general will get the 
moral support of employers and many poli- 
ticians, their organizational problems are 
greater than those of the older unions. 
Charges of employer domination brought 
in company-union days serve to fasten sus- 
picion on most unaffiliated unions. 

Local control and a low per capita tax 
usually demanded by local independent 
unions tend to confine the movement to 
units already organized, since there are 
neither men nor funds to carry independ- 
ent unionism to the unorganized workers. 





The Labor Front 


Coast Unions Halt Feud 
to Fight Open-Shop Drive 


Unheard amid the shouts, stamping feet, 
and band music along San Francisco’s Em- 
barcadero on Labor Day were the mechani- 
cal counters in the hands of Industrial As- 
sociation checkers. The counters clicked 
exactly 28,861 times, one click for each 
marcher in the combined A.F. of L.-C.1.0. 
parade. 

San Francisco employers thus measured 
the strength of their adversaries in the 
open-shop campaign—which two days later 
boiled over in a strike against 35 depart- 
ment stores and further complicated a 
labor war that had closed 121 warehouses 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 5). 


The Retail Department Store Clerks 
Union (A.F. of L.) demanded a closed 
shop and 35-hour week in negotiations for 
a new contract. The San Francisco Re- 
tailers Council refused to consider a closed 
shop. Demands were modified to provide 
a preferential hiring list and storewide, 
rather than departmental, seniority. Em- 
ployers argued the new demands still 
suggested the closed shop. The union 
called its 7,000 adherents out on strike 
and renewed its original demands. 

Pretty girl unionists, who had smiled 
from the Labor Day parade ranks, picket- 
ed, pulled the hair of equally pretty non- 
strikers, and created a near riot in Market 
Street outside the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco’s largest department store. Neverthe- 
less the stores managed to remain open. 





Significance 


The tightening of employer organization, 
and the attempt to write into state laws 
restrictions upon union activities (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 5) has caused the A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0. in San Francisco to draw closer 
together. The department-store strikers 
claimed support of unions numbering 100,- 
000 of San Francisco’s 750,000 population. 
Even Harry Lundeberg, secretary-treasurer 
of the Sailors of the Pacific (A.F. of L.) 
who has been threatening war on the C.L.O. 
sailors’ union, declared his mariners would 
walk off ships loaded by nonunionists if 
the longshoremen were locked out when 
their contract expires Sept. 30. 

The strength of organized labor in San 
Francisco has given it the upper hand in 
bargaining with employers in many in- 
stances. Employers declare stronger organi- 
zation on their own part is necessary to 
equalize bargaining power and point to the 
recent report of President Roosevelt’s com- 
mission investigating British labor con- 
ditions (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 12). 

With better organization they hope to 


obtain more favorable contracts wit) 


unions. They also proclaim the ri: 
hire and fire as they please, to r 
masters of their enterprises. 





Instructive— 


Business Finns Its Voice. By 
Walker and Paul Sklar. 93 pages. | 
Harpers, New York. $1.25. A fact 
count of the ways in which busin 
ganizations interpret their policie 
activities to the public. First print: 
series of articles in Harper’s Ma 
The authors formerly were on the ; 
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the advertising trade magazine Tide. 


Soviet Trape AnD Distrisvtio 
Leonard E. Hubbard. 281 pages. 
Macmillan, New York. $5. Absenc 
free market and private enterprise 
pels the Soviet Government to p! 
distribution of goods according to ji 
estimates of popular demand. This 
describes the state and cooperativ: 
ing organizations through which goo 
to the consumer. 





WEEK IN 


Inventories 

The value of inventories in the h: 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and r 
was reduced by $1,250,000,000, or 5 
cent, during the first six months of 
according to estimates issued Tues 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Much of t 
cline, however, was due to the 4.2 p 
drop in wholesale prices during tl. 
month period, so that the reducti 
physical volume of inventories was 
The Dun & Bradstreet figures s! 
much less spectacular reduction than 
estimates published recently, which 
the decline in manufacturers’ stocks 
ing the six months variously at 17 : 
per cent. This is because other esti 
are based on data from a small n 
of large corporations, while the D 
Bradstreet survey covers 19,000 co: 
of all sizes. 


Capital Market 

Exclusive of the new Treasury loan 
page 34), formal offerings of new 
issues last week totaled $37,551,100 
main item was a $30,000,000 Young 
Sheet & Tube debenture issue, report 
have been 85 per cent distributed a 
end of the week. Except for $1,525,5 
Phillips Petroleum debentures, mun! 
issues accounted for the rest of the to 


Lead Cartel 


The formation of a Lead Producer 


BUSINE: 


sociation by countries representing 70 
cent of the world’s lead outside 0! 


United States was announced in Lor 


Participating are companies from Aust 
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lia, Burma, Yugoslavia, Canada, and Mex- 
ico. Germany, and possibly Spain, will be 
excluded. Because of the antitrust laws, 
American concerns can join only for prop- 
erties they hold outside the United States. 
The »ssociation plans to cut production 
hetwoen 5 and 10 per cent. This will have 
little effect on the American lead market. 
Domestic production comes to about one- 
fifth of the world’s lead output. 


The Merchant Marine 

The Maritime Commission has asked 
for bids (to be opened Oct. 18) on the con- 
struction of twelve cargo vessels, though 
no s:ipyard will be awarded contracts for 
more than six. The new freighters will 
have a deadweight tonnage of about 


12,009, speed of 1644 knots, and crews’ 
quarters equipped with showers and hot 
and cold running water. On completion, 
the vessels will be sold or chartered to pri- 
vate operators. 


California Troubles 


The threat of the single tax and a $30- 
a-week pension plan has depressed the 


marhet for California state and municipal 
bonds a total of between 514 and 8 points 
in the last two weeks. A California Su- 
preme Court decision, which placed the 


two proposals on the November ballot, 
was handed down Aug. 31, but it did not 


change the rate of bond-price decline since 
it hed been largely discounted in advance. 
Investment bankers now fear the state and 
its local governmental units may find diffi- 
cully in financing themselves until the two 
plans are definitely rejected. 
Trends 

 -eight-ear loadings for the week ended 
Sep!. 3 set a new high for 1938 with a total 
of (48,088 cars, an increase of 4 per cent 
over the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 153,500 cars or 19.2 per cent from the 
corresponding week last year. 


Demand bank deposits in the first half 
of \ugust were only $500,000,000 short of 
the record of $21,647,000,000 set in 1936, 


according to the September Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. The turnover of deposits in 
the same period fell to 254% times a year 
in New York and 1914 in the rest of the 
country, compared with averages of 30 
an’ 22 respectively for the three previous 
year, and 80 and 36 respectively for 1926. 

D-amond sales, which have registered an 
upward trend since May, are expected to 
spu't sharply in mid-October, according 
to « survey of opinion at the convention 
of the American National Retail Jewelers 
Association. Though sales dropped off 


more than 12 per cent in the first half 
year, prices have held firm. 


‘teel-ingot production for the week of 
Sept. 12 was estimated at 45.3 per cent of 
capacity, a rise of 5.4 points from the pre- 
vious week, The figure for the same period 
last year is 80.4. 


AVIATION 





Giant Wind Tunnel at M.L.T. 
Stresses Progress of Aviation 
Since Wrights’ Days 


In the spring of 1902, the two young 
Wright brothers faced a major crisis. For 
two years they had been building kites and 
gliders from formulas worked out by earlier 
aerial pioneers, but none had flown well 
enough to carry a man. And they couldn’t 
afford endless experiments with full-scale 
aircraft. 

Instead, they built America’s first “wind 
tunnel.” In the back of their Dayton, Ohio, 
bicycle shop they knocked together a rec- 
tangular box 6 feet long and 16 inches 
square. Into a current of air swept through 
the tunnel by a small fan they placed some 
50 different wing shapes made of tin and 
compared their lifting powers. They 
learned a priceless lesson: they must make 
their wings longer in proportion to their 
width. They must change the curvature. 

By Dec. 17, 1903, the tunnel had led 
directly to the world’s first successful 
flight by a power-driven airplane. 

Monday of this week scientists from 
every corner of the globe gathered at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
dedicate a second Wright Brothers Wind 
Tunnel—honoring not so much that first 
flight as the technical patience and insight 
that preceded it. 

The new tunnel is as different from its 
first ancestor as a modern transport is 
different from the Wright’s first glider. 
The 6-foot box has grown into a huge 
welded-steel pipe that makes four right- 
angle turns to close back into itself and 
form a continuous air channel 196 feet in 
length. Instead of being 16 inches square, 
its average cross section is 16 feet in di- 
ameter. A streamlined inner throat where 
the models will be suspended is 10 feet 
across. The small fan is now a multi- 
bladed impeller driven by a 2,000-horse- 
power motor. The casually twisted bits 
of tin that served the Wrights for models 
have given way to elaborate reproductions 
of wings or entire airplanes which cost 
hundreds of dollars to prepare. 

Once the model is suspended in the test 
chamber and connected to sensitive auto- 
matic balances, laboratory workers will re- 
tire to a comfortable room in a near-by 
building. There by manipulating a few rhe- 
ostats and switches, they will be able to 
run the speed of the airflow up to 400 miles 
an hour, pump up the atmospheric pres- 
sure to four times its value at sea level, or 
exhaust it down to its average at 35,000 
feet altitude. Forces on the model will ap- 
pear in the control room as simply recorded 
dial readings. Thus, in a few hours, the 
scientists can put their models through an 
accurately simulated flight that includes 
even the superspeeds expected in future 
stratosphere operations. 
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A September Selection of the 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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ROGER VERCEL’S 


unforgettable novel 


Ti DES of MO NT 
ST.-MICHEL 


One of the finest books ever issued 
under the RANDOM HOUSE imprint 


$2.50 everywhere 








Dept. 206-0 


NEW OPPORTUNITY IN 


ACCOUNTING 


—and how you can take advantage of it 


Never before, has there been as great 
an opportunity as now faces the ac- 
counting profession. Depression has 
taught executives the vital urgency 






of knowing all the facts about their 
business. Then our new governmen- 
tal policy forces the keeping of bet- 
ter and more complete records in # 
every office and plant. It is not a 
matter of choice—it is necessity. § 
Authorities tell us the demand for com- 
petent ve supply. Ph will probably soon ex- 
ceed the supply is ty is real oppor- 
tunity—for those already in_ accounting 

and for ca le men who will start training imme- 


diately. e man who is wise ite prs 
—he will write for free booklet 1 ON UNIVE! 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


ORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 








SUBSCRIBE TO NEWS- 
WEEK? You'll find it very in- 
I expensive ... one year (52 issues) 
costs only $4. Simply send a postcard 
to us at 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. We'll be glad to send you a bill 


later. 
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Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach 
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sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 

- a the use of simple laws, you can ap- 
ply the powers of your mind to brin 
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or the free Sealed ~~ It will int 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe G.R.L. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Into the Fog 


cies O’Mahoney’s reassurances 
concerning the objectives and methods of 
the work of the monopoly committee are 
admirable. There will be no rush to spread 
political propaganda before the election: 
the inquiry is to be wholly objective and 
will try to do its part toward dissipating 
the fog of uncertainty and ignorance that 
characterizes public opinion on most eco- 
nomic questions: it will be leisurely: every 
effort will be made to exorcize the spirit of 
witch hunting. Of all this, Senator O’Ma- 
honey assures us. 

An inquiry such as the Senator describes 
would be of inestimable value if it got no 
further than to reveal the dire inadequacy 
of our economic knowledge. The fact is 
that most of our economic terms are vague 
and indefinite, and the committee will 
probably be confronted at the outset by 
the necessity of working out new defini- 
tions for economic concepts. In this re- 
spect it will be like a professor who starts 
to give a course in a language for which 
there is no textbook and no dictionary. 


‘Tite can be illustrated by the most 
superficial examination of a few economic 
concepts selected at random. Take that of 
“living standards.” Some people say that 
standards of living are going down. 
Others contend the opposite. But what is 
meant by a standard of living? Perhaps it 
might be said that in the past year the 
American standard of living has been go- 
ing down in the matter of clothing and 
automobiles, but that it has been rising so 
far as streets and roads are concerned. It 
has been declining in housing, but it has 
been rising in public buildings. We may 
ride in a dilapidated car, but we roll over 
improved roads. We pass through the door 
and across the creaking porch of an old 
house, but we seek justice in a palatial 
courthouse. We may need a new carpet at 
home, but instead we are getting a new 
stone lining for the brook that runs past 
the house. We might like to add a room to 
the third floor, but taxes are up because 
the trees are being counted in the park. 

Collectively we grow richer. Individual- 
ly we grow poorer. This is probably true in 
most of the countries of the world where 
the general government gets the better of 
the old individualist. And it is not my pur- 
pose to raise the question of whether this 
is right. It is merely to say that when we 
talk of living standards we mean a great 
many different things. 

We hear many speeches by govern- 


ment officials about the evils of monopoly 
and the need for protecting competition. 
But the idea of an economy composed sole- 
ly of freely competing little fellows is hard- 
ly more than a mystical theory, although 
it is a theory upon which such legislation 
as the Robinson-Patman Act was erected. 
This principle seems to hold that competi- 
tion exists as an institution, a thing to be 
measured, increased, decreased or restored. 
Mr. Arnold, for example, loves to speak of 
the virtues of competition, but he also 
speaks of what he considers the shameful 
economic waste of competing filling sta- 
tions and proposes a public-utility type of 
regulation for them. This must mean that 
Mr. Arnold conceives it to be possible for 
someone to calculate the perfect propor- 
tion of gasoline vendors in the United 
States and desirable, through regulation, to 
reduce the number of filling stations or 
regiment them, if you will. But if that hap- 
pens, what becomes of the ideal of free, in- 
dependent enterprise? 

A year ago, or a little less, it was a grand 
thing for an employer to keep his work- 
men around the place as long as he could, 
making up goods for future orders. Today 
that’s wrong. We see it clearly now, or we 
do after listening to Mr. Arnold. That was 
piling up inventory! Choking inventories, 
he said, were at the bottom of “the recent 
(sic) depression.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Arnold also talks darkly of “the power of 
advertising,” which, he implies, is some- 
thing that the little fellow can’t compete 
against and something that the ultimate 
producer and ultimate consumer could just 
as well get along without. Or too much ad- 
vertising, that is: too ardent an attempt on 
the part of large manufacturers to market 
their products. 


In short, manufacturers are con- 
demned for accumulating inventories, and 
they are also condemned for strenuous 
efforts to market their products. The as- 
sumption is, of course, that government 
can maintain a nice balance between the 
two extremes. But how can this regula- 
tion be achieved unless some determina- 
tion is made as to what an inventory may 
be intended to do and what the size of an 
inventory should be in relation to a given 
article? 

Mr. Arnold further makes the point that 
the government should compel big busi- 
ness to force its prices down and aid little 
business to increase prices. Mr. John T. 
Flynn answers with this shrewd comment: 


——<—<—< 


“Now, how is Mr. Arnold going to op- 
able little businessmen to raise prices? The 
government is not going to fix prices and 
compel everyone to pay those prices, No 
one believes that will happen. What other 
method is left? There is only one. The 
government is going to help to orvanize 
the little businessmen to enable them to 
get together to do what the big business. 
men are forbidden to do. But how can the 
government do that? There is now ov the 
statute books an antitrust law whic! for. 
bids such agreements. And it forbids «hem 
whether they are made by big busines<inen 
or little businessmen. 

“Is Mr. Arnold going to attempt to 
bring about a repeal of the antitrus! laws 


as applied to little businessmen or is he 
going just to ignore the laws and encour- 
age little businessmen to make these un- 
lawful agreements?” 

F neencily our old friend the usi- 
ness cycle will be up for a hearing. This 
could be a fruitful field of inquiry on the 


part of the committee if only because 
some of the attempts of the government 
to flatten out the business curve have had 
the effect of accentuating it. For example, 
if we assume the position of the govern- 
ment, that the depression beginning in 
1937 was caused by circumstances other 
than governmental interference, it never- 
theless remains true that the government 
started to put on the brakes at the exact 
time that the car began to slow down. and 
that caused a violent jolt. Quite a time 
passed before the government decided to 
accelerate by spending, but the acceler- 
ation was bound to be slow in taking ef- 
fect, and we may find that the effects of 
government spending will coincide with a 
natural revival of business. This may pro- 
duce a violent upswing. 

In other words, the question of timing 
is of vital importance and, unless the gov- 
ernment can anticipate natural movements 
with more accuracy than it has in the past, 
its assumption of responsibility for pre- 
venting things from taking their natural 
course will only accentuate the ups and 
downs of the business curve. Either ‘his, 
or government will have to learn how to 
apply restoratives vastly more rapidly 
than it is now able to do. Either of tiese 
courses raises economic questions aout 
which we are appallingly ignorant. 


Au of this is to suggest two t! ngs 
that the committee may well do in its ‘rst 
year or so. It can lay the basis of a 1 ore 
accurate method of describing econo nic 
phenomena and it can make a thorou: ily 
impartial survey of the attempts of :ov- 
ernment, to date, to regulate business )»»!!- 
cies. These objectives will be pretty © ff- 
cult to attain. But, if they are not at- 
tained, the committee will only compound 
the economic confusions in which we <re 
now weltering. 
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| an in modern travel luxury, 
the spirit of Colonial hospitality lives 
again for you in the Tavern Cars of 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Your welcome is 
tendered in cheerfully gracious service, 
in home-like furnishings and 
decorations—rich carpet, period 
chairs, collectors’ prints on spot- 


less cream-colored walls—creat- 








ing an air of tasteful contentment... 
In delicious food, temptingly prepared 
and worthy of its noble tradition, 
Tavern Car hospitality reaches its peak 
...High spots in the day are breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner and a snack 
before you retire to your quiet, 
air-conditioned sleeping car to 


Sleep Like a Kitten. 


TRAVEL ON AMERICA’S DISTINGUISHED FLEET OF TRAINS...THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * THE SPORTSMAN « THE F. F. V. 
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HOW TO GET 
VITAMINS Plus 


VITAMINS Plus is on sale at 
leading department and drug 
stores. If you do not at once 
find VITAMINS Plus in your 


city, mail coupon at right! 
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VITAMINS 





BIOLOGICALLY STANDARDIZED 


Wonders can happen — to you. Wonders of feeling well, 
looking well — of being awfully glad you're alive. 
Vitamins can be the secret. Which vitamins? All those 


vitamins that you may need. 


Vitamins Plus once a day is the vitamin routine 









complete. In two tiny, easy-to-take capsules it 
supplies vitamin groups A, B, C, D, E, G and, 
for plus effectiveness, it also contains 


liver extract and iron. 


Combat the strain of everyday modern 
living — be a very charming 
person to know. Vitamins Plus —- 


a 24 days' supply —- 2.75 


Mail this coupon if no store in your town sells VITAMINS PLUS 


VITAMINS PLUS, INC., 370 LEXINGTON AVE., Ne Yeo Co 


Herewith is $2.75 for a 24 days’ sup- Please send me your booklet, 
ply of Vitamins Plus “What can I expect from vitamins?” 


LJ Send my Vitamins Plus C. O. D. 


Name 





Street 








City State 


IN CANADA: $2.75 —McGILLIVRAY BROS., Ltd., TORONTO NW-9-19 
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